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Ut in vit£, sic in studfia, pukherrimum et htunanianmuin ex- 
istimo, severitatem comitateroque miBcere, neiDi m tristitiun, 
hxc in petnUmtiam procedat. — Pus. EpUt- 
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TO HER; 

WHOSE CONFIDENCE ANIMATES THE WEAK, 
SERVES THE STRONG, AND CONFIRMS THE DQUBTFUL ; 

TO HER; 

r 

WHOSE SMILE SOOTHES AFFLICTION, 
ELEVATES DESPONDENCY, AND ANTICIPATES HAPPINES6 ; 

AND TO HER, 

WHO, UNITING THE QUALITIES OF HER SISTERS 
IRRADIATES THE BREAST, 
AND DIFFUSES THROUGH THE WOBLD 
THE SUNSHINE OF RELIGIOUS PERFECTION \ 

IS THIS WORK DEDICATED s 
WHICH ENDEAVOURS TO SET FORTH THE ENDOWMENTS 
OF THESE, 
THE CHRISTIAN GRACES, 

FAltH, HOPE, AND CHARITY.. 
Vol. i.-— A. 
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PREFACE. * 

It is the fashion of the age in which we live to mistake 
the outward show of seriousness and gloominess of 
deportment for the effect of true religion, and to de« 
temine on the merits and demerits of all " who call 
themselves Christians," by their professions and ap- 
pearance, without sufficient regard to principles and 
doctrine. Hence it is, that one part of the Evangeli- 
cal world excludes from the pale of genuine religion 
all who have a cheerfulness of manfftr, and a liveliness 
of spirit ; because, they say, these are signs of a car- 
nal and unconverted mind. In like manner they are 
anathematized as strangers to the heritage of God, 
who conform with those necessary* usages of the 
world, and comply with those innocent amusements 
and customs of society, which give a zest to the 
more serious. " things which belong tP their peace." 
Others there are, not onlp Members but Ministers of 
the Church, who, either from want of sufficient firm- 
ness, or from an overstrained notion of charity, con- 
cede, by piecemeal, the good add wholesome doc* 
trines of primitive times, in compliance with the 
sickly taste of the age, and embrace in one bond of 
brotherly love even those who abjure the very key- 
stone of the u faith delivered to the Saints; 99 whilst 
those to whom such concessions have been made are 
ready, like wise and calculating politicians, to convert 
such admissions to their own advantage, and use them 
as engines by which they may eventually sap the very 
foundation upon which the Establishment is built. 

It becomes* therefore, an imperious duty, urgently 
incumbent upon all friends, and particularly upon the 
Ministers of the English Church, to use their endea- 
vours to stem this tide of innovation and perversity, 
which at first wound its way like a silent streamlet, 
but is now sweeping its current broadly and rapidly, 
and, unless timely checked by those mounds and bar- 
riers which it requires only inclination and industry to 
raise, will burst out into a wild and ungovernable tor* 
rent of ruin and inundation* 

It is an alarming truth, that every year witnesses 
some attempt to- undermine the Establishment, which; 
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however built tipdn the Rock of Ages, must crumble 
away unless duly and properly defended ; for, unless 
we wake from our lethargy, and resist firmly, tempe- 
rately and charitably, these innovations, they will end, 
in the course of events, in the subversion of every 
thing that is orthodox, venerable, and established. 

The object of this work is to explain the doctrines 
of Christianity, as embodied in the Articles of our 
Church, in the most attractive manner, and in a way 
to excite (he attention of Readers, who would not 
otherwise be induced to enter into the consideration 
of ihese subjects; as well as to offer a defence of our 
Liturgy, our Clergy, and our Ritual. And in doing 
this, our readers must bear in mind, what the title 
imports, that the work, from its very nature, whilst it 
makes the faith of Jesus its corner-stone, necessarily 
has something, for the body. Light incidents, and oc- 
casionally a less serious style, are employed to attract 
those to subjects of deeper interest, who, otherwise, 
might not deign to bestow a thought, much less an 
hour's reading, upon a book exclusively religious. 
We wish, therefore* to be judged by this standard, 
and desire critics not to forget, that we are writing for 
the Body in order to be serviceable to the SouK 
And we beg it most unequivocalty to be understood, 
that nothing in- it is intended as personal-— nothing is 
designed to be offensive to those whose opinions are at 
variance with it*-tnothing is* aimed at but the wish to 
support the ancient faith and practice of our vene- 
rable Church, that while open violence is threatening 
without, and cowardice and weakness are spreading 
within, all who value the Establishment, in the spirit 
of Christian charity, will not only liold fast their faith, 
but evidence to others its effect upon their hearts and 
conversation ; and that while the serious and sound-* 
minded find in these volumes matter for useful consi- 
deration, the less devout may derive that amusement 
which may lead to something higher and more sub- 
stantial; and while the watering and unsteady may 
be induced to consider and re model their principles, 
all may at length present that lovely and heavenly 
picture which exists now only in a distant expectation 
of "one fold under one Shepherd, Jesus Christ*" 
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Dr. Fbeebian was Rector of one of thoae over- 
grown parishes, which, in some of the large mer- 
cantile and manufacturing towns of this kingdom, 
are more productive of population than income. 
His consisted of a very large flock, whose senti- 
ments on the subject of religion and politics, 
were mixed and widely divided. The political 
body admitted of three distinctions : those who 
were Ministerial, those who were adverse to tbe 
Administration, and those who were friendly to 
no Government ; which latter description dou- 
bled the other two. The religious body, which 
was composed of about half the number of the 
whole population, was divided and subdivided 
into as many, and as distinct, parts as the ser- 
mons of many eminent, ancient divines : those 
who were of - Dr. Freeman's opinions, were to 
others of a contrary persuasion in proportion of 
about one to twelve. The Doctor, however, who 
was held in high esteem, both as a scholar and 
si man of sound judgment, had entered upon his 
charge with a determination to keep clear of all 
political parties,— to support the orthodox tenets 
of his faith and calling, — and to cultivate by affa- 
bility of manners and liberality of sentiments, a 
friendly intercourse with the respectable part of 
his parishioners, and, if possible, by uniting ' gen- 
tleness of manners with firmness of principle,' to 
gain the regard of them all. 

He was warmly and zealously attached to the 
constitution of the Established Church. At the 
same time, he never contended that her doctrines 
were necessarily and exclusively to be received 
vol*, i. — B. 
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as the only means of salvation. He did not arro- 
gate to himself certainty of a right decision ; 
" because/ 9 he said. " the Church herself does 
not lay claim to such infallibility." It was his 
maxim and practice to exhort every man to em- 
brace those religious principles which, whether 
promulged by the Church or by any sect of 
Christians* his reason and conscience jointly ap- 
proved. It was his earnest desire that every 
man should firmly adhere to that communion 
which his unbiassed judgment considered the 
most rational, the most holy, and the most con- 
sonant with the revealed will of God. . And as 
he freely allowed this* liberty to others, he claim- 
ed the same for himself. He would say, " It is 
not because I have been educated in the doctrines 
of our Church, that I am a member of it, but 
because, after a deep and anxious investigation of 
religious truth, I have the most awful conviction 
on my mind that they are both rational and scrip- 
tural, and therefore I embrace and uphold them." 

His animadversions were, therefore, rarely 
pointed at persons or sects : those, however, of 
his own Church who he conceived had wrested 
the articles of her faith from their legitimate in- 
terpretation, and added to the perversion of them 
a conduct of austerity as far removed from the 
genuine spirit of Christianity as it was from the 
constitution of humjm nature, had to encounter 
in him a firm, a rational* and an able opponent. 
He held in equal abhorrence the puritanical hy- 
pocrisy of unlettered inspiration, and the unblush- 
ing arrogance of exclusive evangelism. He re- 
probated that pharisaical reputation at which 
they a med who assumed an air of austere gra- 
vity, whilst the countenance of others beamed with 
that delight which mental composure, the result 
of Christian charity and faith, shed upon them. 
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u God," he would say, €t has thrown over the 
works of his Creation a thousand unnecessary 
and superfluous joys, to show man that he has 
given to him something more than a bare exis- 
tence; and whilst all the flowers which loaded 
the gales of Paradise' with fragrance invite him 
to enjoyment, the tree of sin, alone, he may not 
taste. If the manifestations of the displeasure 
of God held out in scripture be so awful as to in- 
spire dread, the declarations of mercy and for- 
giveness are sufficient to produce love." 

The Doctor himself, though a man of piety, 
and. at all times impressed with a deep sense of 
the awful responsibility of his charge, uniformly 
declared that it was only by the preservation of 
his natural cheerfulness, as the fruit of his reli- 
gious faith, that he could support and go through 
the various duties of his important profession. 
While he enjoyed the recreation and delight of 
intelligent 'society, and mixed in harmless plea- 
sures, he never lost sight of the "one thing need- 
ful." Relaxation of mind he felt to be necessa- 
ary ; for he had read in JEsop, and learnt from 
experience, that the bow continually strung lopes 
its power. It was indeed from the source' 01 
genuine and vital religion that he derived that 
pleasurable frame of mind wiich enabled him ei- 
ther to contribute to hilarity, or partake of the 
amusements which constituted the essence of ele- 
gant and social life. Whenever, but it was sel- 
dom, he found himself inclined to yield to despon- 
dency or unusual gravity, he uniformly traced it 
from a convictibn of some dereliction of duty, or 
from some restlessness arising from temporary 
doubts, that arrayed themselves in opposition to 
his religious feelings ; but when those clouds of 
despair were removed either by a return to that 
practical virtue which had been suspended, or by 
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dispelling the obscure mists which concealed the 
light of religion from his view, happiness again 
took possession of his mind, and manifested itself 
in those sallies of cheerfulness and delight, which, 
by his demeanor and conversation, were commu- 
nicated to all around him. 

He was a man who bad been tried by afflic- 
tion ; but his happy temper, and still more hap- 
py principles, had elevated , him above all dis- 
trust : like a sound, well-directed, and sea-wor- 
thy vessel, he majestically rode upon the troubled 
ocean, despite the perilous storm and dangers of 
the deep — for, he had experienced and felt the 
power of religion. He had been a most affec- 
tionate husband, and the fondest father; but he 
was now, alas! neither. His sorrows had ob- 
tained for him the sympathy of the good and vir- 
tuous ; and whilst his calm and dignified resigna- 
tion had inspired reverence for his character, 
his urbanity and, benevolenee had purchased for 
him universal admiration and esteem. 
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Dr. Freeman was in habits of intimacy with 
Mr. Lorraine, an artist of considerable emi- 
nence; who, in middle life, had become posses- 
sed of great property in the West Indies, be- 
queathed to him by his only brother, who had 
acquired it by patient industry, a clear calculat- 
ing head, and the exercise of a self-denial which 
had prevented him from enjoying any unnecessa- 
ry superfluity. He possessed the same habit of 
industry with his brother; and uniformly devot- 
ed the greatest part of his time to his late pro- 
fession of a painter, seldom leaving his room dur- 
ing the day, and as seldom failing to pass his 
evenings either in reading or astronomical ob- 
servation, and not unfrequently in writing upon 
scientific subjects. He was a man of great natu- 
ral genius 5 but as in his earlier days it had not 
been cultivated, it was now (lis anxious desire, by 
a late, but an Earnest, diligence, to make up for 
those advantages, the loss of which he never 
ceased to deplore. Like a zealous traveller in 
-search of some precious relique, the discovery of 
which promises to bring with it a great reputa- 
tion, he was continually racking his brain to dis- 
cover the hidden treasure, and in consequence of 
this indefatigable research and exercise of mind, 
he gave , the public many testimonies of consider- 
able talent and unquestionable application. So 
impressed was he with the superiority of mental 
endowments, and so greatly did he lament the 
want of an early cultivation of them in his own 
case, that he spared no expense to procure those 
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advantages for his two children. His son, after 
the usual routine of a well-regulated academical 
education, was sent in his seventeenth year to the 
University ; and w«a prosecuting with every 
prospect of high honours and success, studies not 
only congenial in every respect with the best feel- 
ings of his soul and the bent of his genius, but 
calculated to call forth all the energies of his ta- 
lents. 'Fbese studies be pursued with unwearied 
assiduity, and an avidiljr heightened by his ear- 
nest desire to realize the high expectation which 
a doting father had formed of his son's rising 
fame. His daughter, his eldest child, now about 
twenty-two, was not, more distinguished by her 
elegant manners and person, than by a highly 
cultivated understanding, and a temper naturally 
sweet and gentle. As her mother had long been 
numbered with the. dead, she was the constant 
companion of her father, and the pride and de- 
light of his heart ; whose tender affection was re- 
turned by every act of the most assiduous atten- 
tion, paid with a cheerfulness of disposition that 
would have rivetted the fond attachment of one 
less closely allied to him. 

Mr. Lorraine was sitting at the tea table with 
his daughter, to whom he was reading and en - 
deavouring to explain a new work upon his fa- 
vourite amusement of astronomy, when the ser- 
vant announced Dr. Freeman as a visitor— " My 
dear Doctor, 99 said he, advancing to meet him, 
M I am very happy to see you : and the more so, 
as I have fallen upon a subject somewhat beyond 
my depth ; and I think 1 may add, Maria will 
not be less pleased at this agreeable interruption, 
as I have been occupying her attention for some 
time with perplexed doubts and calculations, 
which she has listened to with her usual patience, 
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more, I appreherfd, for my gratification than 
her own. M 

"My dear neighbour," replied the Doctor, 
** you are always happy in your way of making 
out that I- come to you at such seasonable momehts 
as these, though I often suspect you are a sufferer 
from your politeness : but as I thought you might 
not be particularly engfeged, I aftn come to drink 
tea with you, and enjoy your society this evening." 

" Indeed/' said Mania, " we are always de- 
lighted to see you in this friendly way, for there 
is no one who takes more' pleasure in your com-! 
pany and conversation than my father, unless it 
be myself j for it is perfectly true, that I never 
enjoy the pleasure of meeting you without deriv- 
ing some advantage and useful information from 
your conversation." 

'•After my death, I wish no other herald, 
"No other speaker of my living- actions,. 
" To keep mine honour from corruption, 
" But such a pleasing chronicler as Griffith !" 

said the Doctor. " Come, Miss Lorraine ; I 
must not be made vain by your flattering and 
partial opinion : but tell me, Sir, (turning to the 
father,) what was the subject of your joint medi- 
tations when I interrupted them ?" 

" Why, Doctor," said Mr- Lorraine, " I have, 
as you see, been taking out my telescope to enjojr 
a peep at the . moon, which presents so brilliant 
and beautiful an appearance this evening ; and in 
doing this, we have been led to consider her utili- 
ty, not merely by reflecting the light of the sun 
to illuminate the night, but by her influence on 
the sea, causing the ebb and flow of the tides. 
Now to understand this attraction, it is necessary 
to consider some few propositions ; which, as 
they are laid down in this book with great brevi- 
ty, and on the supposition that a previous know- 
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ledge has been gained, which in my case has ne- 
ver yet been attained, I' mast have recourse to 
you, and request you to favour me with one of 
your academical lectures to explain the phenome- 
non* I was the more anxious clearly to compre- 
hend this subject, that I might show Maria the 
two great purposes which this luminary answers 
as an attendant upon our earth ; and having ex- 
hibited these, 1 would have gone another step fur- 
ther, and deduced the consequence that the my- 
riads of stars which spangle the heavens, if not 
intended exclusively for the benefit of this globe, 
are so many of the superfluous excrescences of 
creation which the Deity has formed for his own 
pleasure, or for the manifestation of his power." 

" 1 am quite sure,' 9 said the Doctor, " that no 
one can enter into the contemplation of these 
things without being persuaded that God is the 
maker of them all ; but to limit the purposes of 
creation to the supposition that they are for the 
mere use of man, is too contracted a notion to be 
entertained by any one who thinks seriously and 
deeply upon the subject You cannot doubt that 
the planets are inhabited by intelligent beings, 
who, if not formed as we are, are nevertheless, 
equally with us, objects of care of the same 
Providence : nor can you deny that every fixed 
star is the sun to a system like our own* Can 
you, then, whilst surveying an universe extend- 
ing on all- sides from and to places that have 
neither beginning nor ending, studded with worlds 
and systems innumerable, suppose that our globe, 
so trifling, so nearly, 1 had almost said so much 
less than nothing, in the endless ocean of infinity, 
is alone'inhabited ! What says the holy Psalm- 
ist, who even on this subject gives us useful and 

Jrofound information ? — 4 When I consider thy 
eavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and 
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the stars, which thou hast ordained ; what is man 
that thou art mindful of him, or the son of man* 
(insignificant as his vices make him in the sight 
of a Supreme Being,) that thou visitest him !' 
What is man ! Why, certainly man is of more 
worth than all the stars and all the heavens, if 
they are without intelligent beings. One ration- 
al, living, and immortal soul, is of infinitely 
greater value than millions of worlds of inani- 
mate, 'senseless, and dead matter; or than all 
the matter of the universe. And the supposition, 
that the universe , teeming with wonders is only 
meant to testify the omnipotence of the Creator, 
is a notion altogether vain and groundless. Do 
we not constantly discover myriads of stars, 
those suns to other systems, at such infinite dis- 
tances from us, as to make it impossible that they 
should afford light to us when they are only dis- 
cernible to our organs of sight, by means of in- 
struments which are constructed with difficulty ? 
And do we not find, that the more perfect such 
instruments are, the more these wondrous objects 
multiply, leating us ground to believe, and to 
know, that infinite space is filled with these glo- 
rious works— works, not made for the gratifica- 
tion of the Creator, nor for the mere service of 
man, but constituted by almighty wisdom for 
great, but inscrutable purposes? Your notions, 
therefore, may be proved erroneous by the com- 
mon principles of philosophy in the one case, and 
by the Bible in the other." 

" Now this," said Maria, u precisely confirms 
my former remark, that I am always deriving 
information from your conversation, Dr. Free- 
man ; and I must say you possess the happy talent 
of first convincing the reason or removing the pre- 

{'udice, and then of bringing home the argument 
ty some such scriptural illustration as puts tb$. 
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matter, in my opinion, entirely at rest I sin* 
cerely wish you could prevail upon my father to 
blend religious knowledge with his philosophy. 
That one, who constantly practises so many vir- 
tues as he does from principles of an innate benev- 
olence, should be without a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, is, to me, an endless source of solicitude." 

" My dear child/ 9 said Mr. Lorraine, " 1 am 
aware that in my education much has been omit- 
ted : and I must also admit that the study of re- 
ligion has, at no period of my life, formed a part 
of it,— 1 mean that system of religion which the 
Bible maintains. My reading on this subject 
has been much more extensive ; for 1 have con- 
sulted the Book of Nature. Throughout the 
whole of it I perceive the hand of a divine Au- 
thor : there I read his omnipotence, his omnisci- 
ence, and his other great and glorious attributes 
— there I see his mercy and his love abundantly 
displayed ; and I am lead to deduce reasons for 
believing that he has placed us here to be crea- 
tures of happiness ; that he has given us a por- 
tion of his own setherial spirit, that shall outlive 
our mouldering frames in joy, if we answer the 
purposes of our creation by living here virtuous- 
ly, by providing for those who are bound to us by 
the ties of affection, by relieving distress aud 
soothing sorrow, and by transmitting an honour- 
able name to our posterity." 

" Yes, my dear father," replied Maria ; " but 
all this which you deduce from the works of the 
creation is unintelligible to simple and uneducat- 
ed minds, who, though they may acknowledge 
the wonders of the visible world, can enter into 
no such logical deductions for their rule of life : 
so that neither society nor a government could 
exist without some general form, of religion. 
For which reason it is, as Dr. Freeman will tell 
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yon* that something more distinct and universal 
is necessary to be known ; which necessary 
knowledge is revealed by God, in our Scriptures. 
It is true that different men interpret these differ- 
ently; but though they dispute about the doc- 
trines and principles which tbey inculcate, yet 
they, who acknowledge them at all agree in main- 
taining their truth, and the necessity of an un- 
feigned faith in what they affirm. The Doctor 
invariably declares, that a belief in the matters 
which the sacred volume unfolds must be accom- 
panied by a strict observance of all its com- 
mands, by such as look for final salvation. Oth* 
ers will tell you that the mere act of faith is all 
that is required ; and others, that unless the 
Holy Spirit makes choice of you to draw you 
willingly or unwillingly to seek after divine 
truths, you can never discover them." 

"My dear," said Mr. Lorraine, "it may be 
all very well for you and others to preach up the 
necessity of embracing that belief which you 
think the Deity has demanded of you by his Scrip* 
him, as you call them, if your consciences assure 
you there is no other method of arriving at fu- 
ture happiness ; but if conscience be your guide, 
so let it be mine : my judgment is satisfied with 
what I know* I can see and feel my Own way 
without such a conductor as you would give me ; 
and I shall rest contented, because I am persuad- 
ed I shall never intentionally do wrong or inju- 
ry to any one." 

"Then," said Dr. Freeman, ''permit me to 
observe, that such a religion is too selfish to 
be entertained by a liberal, and certainly cannot 
be supported by an enlightened mind ; for it is 
clear that you are honest because dishonesty 
would subject you to disgrace in society; you 
are £ood and virtuousL because it is a matter of 
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convenience to be so ; you are just because yon 
are kept in awe by human laws $ and you are 
charitable from the impulse of humanity ; but 
bow much nobler, how much more disinterested 
and exalted is it to act thus, not from mere world- 
ly, sordid considerations, but out of entire love 
of your Maker? Knowing as you may, and as it 
is your duty to know, by reading the Scriptures, 
it is both the will and the command of God, that 
you should do all things to his glory, how are 
you to show yourself bis creature bound to do 
him service, unless you comply with that will 
and that command? As to what some affirm, 
that a faith in the Saviour is alone sufficient for 
salvation hereafter, if by faith be meant only a 
bare belief in the Redeemer, it constitutes, in my 
opinion, a small part of the Christian's duty ; 
and with respect to what others declare, that 
some men are involuntarily drawn to seek know- 
ledge of the Spirit of God, depend upon it, Mr. 
Lorraine, unless you yourself are desirous of 
knowing divine truth, you can never expect to 
acquire it In short — 99 

" But, my dear friend, 99 interrupted Mr* Lor- 
raine, " if I look into the heavens, I see wonders 
demonstrating the existence of a Supreme Being, 
that speak more powerfully to me than any lan- 
guage that man can utter. When I consider how 
this globe revolves daily on its axis, exposed to 
the transition of day and night, summer and win- 
ter, I see the Deity showing his goodness to all 
the kingdoms of the earth. If I consider the 
purposes of the rain and dew from heaven, I find 
that they are to make the land fruitful. If the 
wind blows, it is to create a freer circulation of 
air, and to prevent the stagnation of vapours. 
If the sun shines, it is to warm and clothe the 
ground with verdure, and to make nature assume 
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a cheerful aspect. In all this I can fall into no 
mistakes, I can imbibe no pernicious errors : 
here the Deity speaks in terms intelligible to all. 
What need, then, have I to turn to any other 
system of religion less evident than this ? Or, 
were I to have recourse to any other, where are 
there to be found such convincing testimonies of 
the existence and power of the Divinity J" 

** These testimonies, I affirm/' replied Dr. 
Freeman, " are more conspicuously displayed 
in the page of Revelation than in the book of Na- 
ture, and carry you infinitely further ; for when 
you have surveyed the wonders of creation, and 
acknowledged the truth which they proclaim that 
* the hand which made them is divine, 9 here your 
knowledge terminates ; and it terminates unsatis- 
factorily, because you can gain no insight into 
any thing beyond the present state. All, there- 
fore, beyond this temporary scene of life is dark 
and uncertain : you see your species daily ming- 
ling with the dust, without knowing whither they 
are going, and what lies beyond the cohfines of 
the grave. What assurances, then, have you for 
hoping to exist in another and more perfect 
state?" . 

" We have those," he replied, "which, if they 
amount not to a positive certainty, approach 
sufficiently near to it for every purpose : for we 
have the same arguments that were maintained 
by Plato, and by other philosophers who derived 
their expectations from the same source. Nature 
herself has implanted in the mind of man the 
hope of a state of immortality : there is no coun- 
try of the globe ever yet discovered that did not 
exhibit its people, however barbarous and rude, 
possessed of some notions of a future state of 
existence. Besides, is it possible, to suppose that 
the Deity can have placed us here only for a short 
vol, i»— C* 
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time, and not unfrequently exposed us to pass it 
in uninterrupted sorrow and distress ; some ty- 
rannizing and lording it over mankind, others 
exposed to slavery and continued wretchedness ; 
some constituted with minds ample and capacious 
to imbibe knowledge ; others destitute of intellect. 
Is it possible to conceive such a state as this can 
be permanent; and if not permanent, we con- 
clude that it must lead to another,— to one that 
shall be better than the former, or why change 
it at all?" 

" Excuse me, my dear father," said Maria, 
" all this amounts only to what I have already 
said : all this the Christian knows to be true, ber 
cause it is established by Scripture ; which is the 
' Word of God, f the only means vouchsafed to 
man for his guidance in these matters : for though 
the deductions of reason may be clear to you, 
tbey cannot, from their remoteness and intricacy, 
be understood, much less be convincing to ordi- 
nary and common capacities. 

" The conclusions deduced from all the reason- 
ing in the world," resumed the Doctor, " can 
never amount to a certainty, even in the most 
cultivated and learned minds. We want some- 
thing infallible; and that infallibility we possess 
by means of our Bibles, in which there is, as 
Locke has observed, 4 truth without any mixture 
of error.' Here we find for what purpose man 
is created ; why he is designed to pass a proba- 
tionary trial ; and how, after the decay of the 
body, the soul wings its flight to heaven ; and 
upon what conditions it is either admitted to the 
abodes of bliss, or. doomed to regions of sorrow 
and despair." 

*' But I should be happy to know," said Mr. 
Lorraine, " upon what authority you pronounce 
that book to be of divine origin, and upon what 
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sort of evidence you can demonstrate that it con- 
tains, as you declare it does, the actual revela- 
tion of the will of God to man. Your assertion 
of that circumstance, without satisfactory proof, 
though supported by the whole college of divines, 
cannot alone be admitted. 95 

" Now this, my dear Sir," said the Doctor, 
" is the very point to which I am desirous of 
bringing your attention. Before, therefore, we 
enter upon the investigation of the causes by 
which the 'influence of the moon operates upon 
the tides, though a subject well deserving the 
attention of every well-informed mind, let us 
have recourse to the explanation of that which, 
on every account, is so infinitely more important. 
The evidences which are adduced in support of 
the divine inspiration of our Scriptures, if can- 
vassed by one divested of all prejudices, are nu- 
merous and abundantly conclusive. Now, I think, 
from your own train of argument, Mr. Lorraine, 
I shall be able to give you some reasons why we 
should accept the Bible, not only as a rule of 
life, but as the Word of God. To say nothing 
of its undoubted antiquity as a history, it con- 
tains a more clear and luminous account of the 
various origin and fortunes of the earlier nations 
of the world, than any records of even the most 
polished people : an account that is sanctioned, 
either directly or indirectly, by the substantial 
annals of kingdoms, however widely distant from 
each other ; but which is £S superior to them in 
dignity, correctness, and sublimity, as the sun, 
your favourite object of admiration, transcends 
the minor gems of heaven in brilliancy and 
power." 

" But," interrupted Mr. Lorraine, " granting 
that as a history it is a valuable production, this 
by no means proves it to be the gift of heaven." 
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" To your observation I bow assent," said the 
r Doctor, " on this condition, that if it be outborne 
' by more positive evidence, you will allow it to 
be admitted as a collateral proof.'' 

" To this I cannot object, knowing that you 
will in vain look for the positive evidence you 
speak of," replied Mr. Lorraine. 

u But," answered the Doctor, €€ I do not des- 
pair of producing it; for, laying aside the. evi- 
dence of miracles, which you will assuredly 
question, I will take you to that pail of the Sa- 
cred Volume upon which the sun of the astrono- 
mical world, the all-comprehending yet humble 
Newton, bestowed his critical labour, and there- 
by gave an unqualified assent to its doctrines. 
The evidence of prophecies,— of which some have 
been fulfilled in so plain a manner that ' they 
who run may read ;* others are now accomplish- 
ing: and others yet remain to be unravelled, — 
must flash conviction upon the minds of all who 
are not obstinately bent upon shutting their eyes 
against the evidence of all light. You grant 
that as a history it is very ancient : now, the 
prophetical part is so blended with the historical, 
as to render the forgery of it in latter times quite 
impracticable* The prophecies, therefore, must 
have been delivered, if not at the time they are 
^ represented, at least many centuries ago. Now, 
this being admitted, it cannot be denied that 
many of the prophecies have been accomplished 
in latter times, and that some are at this moment 
in the act of being carried into effect. I would 
ask where, in all the brilliant literature of ancient 
Greece or Rome, can any thing be culled out, 
even after the most diligent search, which can 
bear any comparison to this, however graced 
with the charms of language or the attractions of 
rhetorical ornament ? And what do you suppose 
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could cause this difference ? How happens it that 
unfriended Herdsmen, poor Shepherds, and un- 
lettered Hebrews, were enabled to clothe their 
sentiments in such sublimity of diction, and utter 
prophecies that are fully born? out by events ? 
How comes this, Mr. Lorraine ? Spite of your- 
self you must acknowledge, that, at least, * this 
is marvellous in our eyes*' But stop not here : 
go one step further, and your unsophisticated 
reason and conscience must soon aver, 'that it is 
the Lord's doing ;' for if you consider what it is 
for the mind of man to dive into futurity, and 
see through the perspective of £000 years, you 
will readily, and of necessity conclude, that ei- 
ther the account of the prophecies is false, — which 
cannot even be remotely questioned, as they, like 
many other parts of Holy Writ, are substantiated 
by the evidence of other, even hostile nations, — 
or that it was from the suggestion of some supe- 
rior power operating within, ' to whom a thou- 
sand years are but as yesterday.' Do not, there- 
fore, my friend, reject, for the vain conclusions 
of presumptuous men, the page which bears in- 
scribed the fiery finger of God. No longer at- 
tach yourself to the principles of Voltaire, Hume, 
and other sceptics, many of whose names are 
associated with every thing vile and^mseemly ; 
but become a faithful and humble follewer in that 
glorious army of Christian worthies, — Bacon, 
Newton, Locke, and all those whose names are 
but another vocabulary of every thing pious, 
just, and virtuous* Embrace, therefore, this 
faith, which not only has been the only solace 
and support allowed to many thousands whose 
deaths have been exposed to every indignity, but 
also has healed the anguished heart of those who 
have beert bereft of all that to them were dear and 
lovely upon earth. The sublime, yet humble 
vol. i.— C 2. 
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feelings, which the Book of God can give, even 
to the most abject upon earth, are standing mira- 
cles and incontrovertible proofs of its divine ori- 
gin : a book from which those pretended discove- 
ries of heathen philosophers approximating to 
the sublime doctrines of Revelation have, assur- 
edly, been derived. Unassisted reason never de- 
duced such doctrines from natural religion, as it 
is said to have produced in the enlightened minds 
of pagan sages. Socrates, Plato, Juvenal, and 
others, borrowed their most exalted notions of 
the Deity, and of moral goodness, from some 
transcript of the Jewish Scriptures ; from which 
source, ^lso, though in a different channel, it is 
quite clear that Virgil obtained the materials for 
the fabric of his sacred eclogue, predicting^ in 
the very language of our evangelical prophet, the 
birth of Pollio's child (which prediction was ne- 
ver verified,) in the golden age of the world : and 
with respect to those heathen philosophers, whose 
works may be dated from the commencement of 
the Christian &r&, their morality evidently falls 
upon us in the reflected rays of the Gospel itself." 

At this moment a servant entered with a letter, 
addressed to Mr. Lorraine : it was no sooner 
opened than it fell from his hands; whilst the 
sudden and livid change of his countenance indi- 
cated tidings of fearful import. Maria flew to 
the immediate assistance of her father, who was 
now speechless ; and though agitated almost be- 
yond endurance, she exerted all the self-command 
which she could summon, and administered the 
remedies which those around her suggested. In 
the: mean time, Dr. Freeman, catching up the 
letter, found it written by the college tutor, brief- 
ly communicating the sad intelligence of young 
Lorraine's sudden death, 
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As soon* as the father began to recover, he 
looked earnestly and piercingly at bis daughter ; 
and then throwing his arms around her, piteously 
exclaimed, " You — you, are now ray only remain- 
ing comfort !" and he burst into an agony of 
grief. Hardly had he uttered the words, when 
Maria, catching the intelligence with the rapidi- 
ty of lightning, fell senseless at'her father's feet. 
It .was some time before she recovered ; but as 
her opening eyes surveyed those by whom she was 
surrounded, she at length fixed them upon her fa- 
ther, who sat stupified with grief. Seeing his 
bitter despondency, she presently roused herself; 
and dismissing the assistants, turned to the Doc- 
tor, saying, 

€ i My dear sir, assist me to support my father 
in this heart-rending affliction,— -assist me in of- 
fering such reflections as, by God's help, may 
tranquilize and comfort his mind." 

"My dear Miss Lorraine, 9 ' replied the Doc^ 
tor, " in the first ebullition of suchsorrow as this 
it is ip vain to offer immediate comfort. The 
mind, on the first accession of anguish, will not 
admit, nay, it will almost reject, all consolation : 
it must vent itself in the way that Nature dic- 
tates ; and it is not only wise to permit it to do 
so, but the object of the Almighty in sending af- 
fliction is better answered, — that by suffering it 
to depress the mind, it may more effectually ope- 
rate to wean us from our sins, to exercise our 
faith, to show us our dependance upon God, take 
off our attachments to this world, and make us 
aspire after one that is above ; and thus, ' though * 
the countenance be made sad, the heart is made 
better.". 

" As far as respects myself," replied Maria, 
" I am persuaded to hope that all these effects 
which you have enumerated will result frdm this 
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heavy dispensation of Providence. Keen as my 
grief is, I feel assured that, however weakened 
my body may be, my mind ultimately will be 
strengthened. Strongly do I see the necessity of 
bearing up against this great, this unexpected 
sorrow, and making unusual exertions that I may 
revive the broken heart, and solace the afflicted 
mind of my poor, suffering, and distracted fa- 
ther ; that we may both- feel less the loss which 
we now so deeply deplore. Religion calls, it im- 
periously demands of me to perform this duty ; 
and it gives me the consolatory assurance that it 
Will fortify my mind against all my own feelings : 
that by rising superior to my own distresses, I- 
may be better enabled to comfort his days, and so 
make life desirable to the dearest, the best of fa- 
thers : to him who has no such source from which 
he can derive a balm to heal his wound — who has 
yet to learn the efficacy of that gracious dispen- 
sation, by which in due time * every tear is wi- 
ped off every eye }' to him, who knows not that 
his sorrow may be converted into joy — who is 
not assured, like the pious David, that he can 
go whither his son is gone before ; to that son 
who, however we may grieve for his loss, would 
unwillingly change perfect and eternal bliss for 
imperfect, temporary, and visionary happiness. 
Alas ! alas ! my father's agony must be dreadful : 
for he has no such alleviation as our religion af- 
fords its followers : — he has nothing that can ex- 
tract the sting which death inflicts. And she fell 
upon her father's neck in excess of affectionate 
tenderness. 

«• My dearest, my beloved daughter," said 
Lorraine, as he raised her, while he wiped away 
his tears, « surely God has given you to be a 
ministering angel to bring me to his presence. 
If Christianity, my, dear girl, as our friend was 
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so feelingly going on to assert, can afford such 
relief in these bitter necessities, as your present 
conduct proves may be derived from it ; if it can 
bring such soothing reflections as you deduce 
from it : if it can impress courage, on one, other- 
wise so timid and alive to fear, while the want 
of it enervates the strong and hardy ; if it can 
make you trample upon your own sufferings, that 
you may more efficiently discharge your duties to 
a frail and ungodly parent like myself— what is 
there that I can more ardently desire than to 
participate in these benefits with yourself? Lead 
me, therefore, my beloved child, to this great 
and pure fountain of happiness, that I may drink, 
deeply drink, of its waters. My good friend 
here must assist me, (and I know be will,) to 
complete that change of sentiment which his rea- 
soning had already begun te excite in me, ere 
the severe, yet merciful dispensation of Provi- 
dence, taught me that it was my duty to strive 
to acquire that religious wisdom which guides 
him in his useful passage through life. Oh, show 
me, my friend, the path which leads to another 
world ; and give me, from it, a prospect of its 
transcendent glories : for with Maria, now my 
sole companion, I will endeavour to pursue it. 
From, this time I renounce Nature as my guide: 
henceforth I will seek the conduct of one infalli- 
ble \" 80 saying he hurried out of the room. 

I have now to contend," said Maria, " with 
feelings directly opposite to each other,— grief 
for the heavy affliction that has befallen us, and 
joy that it should have produced such a happy, 
such an unlooked for, effect as this." 

" Ah, my dear Miss Lorraine," said the Doc- 
tor, " this is only one instance out of innumera- 
ble others in which I have witnessed the mercy 
of the Almighty, who, out of evil, knows how 
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to produce good. Do you continue to strive to 
alleviate your own and your father's sufferings, 
and to follow up these impressions which have 
been made upon his mind. I shall set out at a 
very early hour to-morrow morning fop the Uni- 
versity, and I will there stand in the place of your 
father.— God bless you !" 
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Dr. Freeman, Was sitting in his library at 
breakfast, grappling with a learned author upon 
the knotty subject or some profound piece of the- 
ology, when he was roused from his abstraction 
by a rap at his door, and by the entrance of his 
friend Mr. Trustwell, a merchant 

" If you are not particularly engaged, Doc- 
tor/' said he I am desirous of having 9 little 
conversation with you. I want to ask your ad- 
vice upon something that materially interests 
me; and I apply to you with confidence, because 
it is a matter in which you have already render- 
ed me essential service. You know very well 
that my two sons, Alexander and Vincent, were 
destined by me, the one for my own business, 
the other for a sailor ; but in consequence of Yin- 
cent's delicate state of health, I have been com- 
pelled to alter my original intentions respecting 
him : and, through your recommendation, 1 have 
given both him and his brother an academical 
education, before I left them at liberty to make 
choice of a profession. Yesterday, upon their 
return home after having taken their degrees, 
we entered upon the subject ; and it led to a long 
discussion, , the result of which was, that Alex- 
ander has given the preference, as I hoped he 
would, to the offer I have made him of taking 
Mm into our firm $ but Vincent has formed the 
resolution of entering the Church. Now, I think,* 
for one whose general health is not very good, the 
retired duties of a clergyman are those which are 
peculiarly suitable to him ; but, unfortunately, 
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be lias -taken what I consider to be an unhappy 
'twist in his opinions, and I am altogether at a 
loss to know what to do, whether to comply 
with his inclinations or not. If I yield to them, 
I am giving a direct sanction to the propagation 
of principles which I directly disapprove : If I 
do not accede to them, 1 am equally unable to 
determine what to do ; for his health will not ad- 
mit of an active line of life, and his mind will 
probably not incline to it." 

" But," replied Dr. Freeman, " what grounds 
have you for thinking that he entertains the pe- 
culiar sentiments to which you allude ?" 

" Why, Alexander has given us a detailed ac- 
count of their general proceedings during their 
residence at College. Indeed we ourselves have 
observed, from the time they entered the Univer- 
sity, that Vincent has returned to us with de- 
pressed spirits, and with a sombreness that be- 
came more settled every time we met together. 
This his mother and I attributed to bodily weak- 
ness, and therefore overlooked it, not suspecting 
that it arose from a different cause. Alexander 
confesses that he considered these symptoms as 
sufficient to arrest our attention ; and, therefore, 
through delicacy and a sort of sense of honour, 
left us to find them out without bearing an un- 
willing testimony against his brother. He tells 
us,' with respect to himself, that in the very 
-outset be made a selection of a few friends among 
young men who, for the greater part, were stu- 
dents of his own College ; and that he adhered 
to them throughout the whole time of his resi- 
dence. He says they all devoted certain stated 
"ours to their studies during the day, and in the 
evening usually assembled together in one of 
their rooms, and rationally enjoyed themselves. 
He did not find it convenient to extend his ac- 
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quaintance far beyond what might almost be call- i 
ed this domestic circle ; for as it was only the 
evening that was thtfs dedicated to lighter studies 
and relaxation, it suited best their inclinations 
and pockets to send each his commons from the 
College kitchen to some one of their rooms : by 
which arrangement they amused themselves with 
the new publications of the day. with music, 
chess, and occasionally with a rubber, without 
having recourse to seek a late admittance to their 
apartments, after the closing of the gates. He 
also says, for he is very candid, that they not 
^infrequently rehearsed feats of activity and won- 
der, gymnastics which were seldom practised 
without some detriment to the fragile furniture of 
the apartment. Indeed he admits, with respect 
to his own, that a large oaken bootjack, a little 
burnt at one end, is the most entire article left to 
be transmitted to his successor. Well, notwith- 
standing this, it was his practice to devote every 
Sunday to religious duties and studies, the even- 
ing of which was dedicated by his party to con- 
versations generally upon the subjects of the ser- 
mons delivered at the University church ; which 
gave rise to criticisms and reflections, that, in my 
opinon, have paved the way to a sound and ra- 
tional knowledge of Religion. I do hot mean 
that their religious conversations were confined 
solely to one day in seven : on the contrary, I 
am inclined to believe, that even in the midst of 
their recreations, they never lost sight of God : 
and this effectually served to keep them within 
proper bounds. It seems that he and his friends 
have passed excellent examinations, and that they 
have marked their characters by the honours 
which they have attained ; and I am more than 
satisfied with him. Now it is singular that Vin- 
cent, during all this time, has associated as Ut- 
voi. i.— D. 
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tie with his brother as if they had been uncon- 
nected; and the socfety which be foamed has been 
altogether different. He has been admitted to his 
degree with ease to himself, but without the at- 
tainment, or even the wish of obtaining any aca- 
demical honour ; his time has been passed almost 
exclusively in religious reading, with the Bible* 
and with commentators whom I know yeu do 
not consider orthodox. He has allowed himself 
to think upon no other subject ; be has joined in 
no other kind of conversation ; be has been run* 
ning after what he calls ' serious men and Gos- 
pel preachers f he has patronised Evangelical 
Societies and Works* and seems to have compass- 
ed sea and land to make proselytes of the Jews. 
After the College lectures of the day were over, 
he was to be found, not seeking instruction for 
himself in the public schools of th$ University, 
but teaching ' the young idea how to shoot' in 
those established by serious societies. His even- 
ings w$re passed in the assemblies of those who 
denominated themselves * Elect ^ at Which it 
was usual not only to furnish the guests with tea, 
but to serve each at the same time with a Bible, 
that all in their turn might give vent to that wild 
and fanciful spirit of apostolical exposition, with 
which they considered themselves inspired. Alex- 
ander says, that the members of this grave body 
were great dealers in mystery ; that each of them 
bad a separate, but clear interpretation of the 
Song of Solomon ; could unravel the arcana of 
#ie Apocalypse, compute the number of the Beast* 
and calculate, to a decimal, the time of the 
Millennium. They possessed, moreover, the 
means and power of explaining the articles of the 
Church, upon the exclusive principles of Calvin. 
It is in this manner, and in such a Sanhedrim, 
that Vincent has passed his time $ and he is re- 
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turned in the condition of one who seems unfit- 
ted for the wtrld. He is become thoughtful and 
absent, grave and demure, with a countenance 
tbat bespeaks a bewildered fancy and an unheal- 
thy body* He occasionally assumes a playful* 
nesb, but it is too studied and unnatural to be 
mistaken for any thing % but what it is. Now, 
under these circumstances, what is best, for me 
to do ? If I keep him at home, he will pursue no 
useful employment ; and if 1 send htm to a Cura- 
cy, he will only be making others as unhappy as 
himself, or, rather, as he has made me." 

" My dear Sir," said Dr. Freeman, "do not 
make yourself uneasy at present $ but, take my 
advice, do not thwart his inclinations at once; 
or, such is the perverseness of our nature, you 
will drive him into the very toils tbat you wish 
him to avoid. Whatever means, therefore, you 
apply, let them be gentle and persuasive ; use no 
compulsion. You can have no fear that your fa- 
mily will imbibe any other sentiments than those 
which you approve* Alexander's are fixed ; and 
for your daughter Elizabeth, her mother has ta- 
ken too much pains with her education, and her 
own intelligent and amiable mind is such as to 
make all apprehension of her defection, idle. 
No ; keep Vincent at home with you as much as 
you can : by seeing your united disinclination to 
favour the tenets which he has taken up, and by 
rationally and dispassionately conversing with 
him upon the tendency of them, you may, in time, 
effect an alteration in his mind. If, after all, yoii 
should fail in your attempt, and he continue in 
the same opinions, not from obstinacy, but from 
conviction, then set it down as a certainty that 
his reason and conscience have formed the bias ; 
&nd, as yon would wish to be done by, leave him 
to follow the bent of his own inclination." 
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« Well, Doctor," replied Mr. Trustwell, « that 
is fair and right. I will do so ; and am happy 
to be guided by your advice, and heartily I thank 
you for it. I shall return and make my wife and 
daughter happier by my determination ; for they 
are wretched both on Vincent's account and on 
mine. I wish I could prevail upon you to do us 
the favour of dining with us to-day, and of meet- 
ing these young irien ; indeed, I shall feel obliged 
if you will not refuse me. Tou will meet my sis- 
ter, who is now on a visit to us with Jier husband, 
who are, in the literal sense of the word, lately 
married ; for they have both been long since past 
the hey-day of youth." - 

"My good friend," replied the Doctor, "I 
shall be happy to accept your invitation, and to 
talk with you further on the subject of your sons." 
Upon this they shook hands and parted. 

When tlfc dinner-hour arrived, the Doctor 
found the party assembled. After he had ad- 
dressed Mrs. Trustwell and her daughter, his 
kind host, taking him by the hand, introduced him 
in form to Mr. and Mrs. Griper, both of whom 
returned the salutation with the most grave deco- 
rum. There was the struggle of a smile evident- 
ly visible on the lips of Alexander, as he watch- 
ed this august ceremony, and kept up with his 
eyes a kind of telegraphic communication with 
his sister: it required, indeed, some command of 
countenance to stand this interview. The bride 
had, by many degrees, passed the meridian of 
life, and time had set his envious mark upon her. 
She was " gaunt, lean, ossified, and long ;" her 
face narrow, and striped with wrinkles, over 
which was suspended a nose which might have 
acted as a gnomon to the dial from which it pro- 
jected. Her reading had, in earlier life, — that 
is, until she had relinquished the hopes of pro- 
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motion, and had actually taken out the brevet- 
rank of Mrs. to her maiden name, — been confined 
to trifling subjects, romances, and tales of slight- 
ed love. She had formerly been able to play 
upon the Virginals, which she now dignified by 
the name of the Piano ; and even till very lately, 
in the society of those of her own standing, she 
occasionally ventured to breathe an asthmatic air 
of " olden times." Her dress suited with her 
years and her new situation. It consisted of a 
fabric raised upon her head, formed by making 
every hair to stand as it would on the glass-leg- 
ged stool of an electrifying apparatus, surmount- 
ed by a cushion, placed thereon to imbibe the 
long wire pins to which the cap was appended. 
Her waist was long and tapering, to which was 
fastened a silver-washed tin cornucopia, there 
placed for the reception of a large bouquet, which 
seemed to have been the produce of the kitchen, 
rather than of the flower, garden. Her gown was 
a rich grogram, so thick, that whether in wear 
or not, it pertinaciously kept its erect position, 
and when moved, made that strong rustling noise 
which rendered it unnecessary upon visits of ce- 
remony to announce her approach. When erect, 
her stature was assisted in its towering height by 
the aid of two props to the heels of her shoes : 
two stunted columns of the Tuscan order, which 
preserved a false perpendicular, by reason of the 
unequal pressure above. She seemed to' possess 
only one advantage over her brother, and that 
was, in having had greater experience from a 
longer residence upon earth. She was occasion- 
ally cheerful; but the disposition was checked 
whenever she turned her eyes upon Mr. Griper, 
who maintained the most obstinate and inflexible 
gravity, 

vol. i.— D 2. 
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Hq was a very tally thin man, with a long, 
yellow fkce anil sharp visage : his long matted 
hair, impelled by its own weight, hung straight 
downwards ; while a narrow cravat displayed a 
neck brown and folded, like the leather of a pair 
of bellows. He wore a long, straight-cut choco- 
late-coloured coat without a collar, but with pock- 
ets large endtagh to answer all the purposes of a 
wardrobe : he had flaps to his waistcoat ; thick 
black worsted stockings, covering a pair of long 
legs of equal thickness pvery-where, and planted 
in a pair of shoes extravagantly capacious, orna- 
mented by square silver buckles, corresponding 
with those appended to his breeches knees. Such 
was the worthy Mr. Griper, who had entered 
into the pale of matrimony, not only that he might 
ensure a handsome provision for his declining 
years, but be relieved from the irksome drudgery 
of business : and, by this means, be enabled to 
devote more of his time to the employment of re- 
ligion, and secure to himself a patient companion 
disposed to swallow the doses of religious rhap- 
sody, in which he was a wholesale dealer. 

When dinner was announced, Mr. Trustwell 
stepped forward to offer his arm to the bride ; 
who, casting a smerk of approbation upon him, 
and another of encouragement transversely upon 
Mr. Griper, stepped forward, wbilst thfc rest of 
the party followed in couples, at an awful dis- 
tance behind them, to admit sufficient space for 
the trail of Mrs. Griper's gown ; which, in per- 
forming the part of a besom sweeping the stair- 
case, was accompanied by a rustling noise, re- 
sembling a shower of hail in a thunder-storm 
upon the stage. 

The conversation at table was general and ani- 
mated, supported as it was by the host and host- 
ess, Miss Trustwell, her brother Alexander, and 
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the Doctor; while Vincent and Mr; Griper seem* 
ed waiting in reserve, ready only to explode when 
a spark of religious kindling should .ignite them. 
The bridegroom, howevei*, was too, actively en- 
gaged in answering the demands of a voracious 
appetite, to waste the little time which he seemed 
to think would be allotted to his repast; for 
though his body, from the length add thinness of 
it, appeared ill-adapted to the reception of much 
food, it was astonishing to see with what dex- 
terity and perseverance he endeavoured to obtain 
a rotundity of form, and how successfully he 
washed down with, deep, but weak potations, the 
obstructions which were heaped on the turnpike 
leading from his jaws to the lower regions of his 
body. In all this he was the direct reverse of 
his bride, who feept nibbling at the breast of a 
chicken, occasionally sipping from a thimbleful 
of wine, which she asi delicately touched with 
the parchment of her lips, as if she apprehended , 
their coming in contact with aquafortis. 

After the cloth was removed, the whole party 
assembled around the fire; and for some time 
the conversation became general, and continu- 
ed so. 

"Pray, Dr. Freeman," said Mrs. „ Trust well, 
" can you tell me any thing of the Lorvaines to- 
day ? I have not seen them since their great do- 
mestic affliction." 

" I saw them for a short time," replied the 
Doctor, " this morning : they are, as you may 
suppose, in great distress of mind ; but they 
evince a calmness which gives me hope that time 
will gradually lessen their sorrow." 

u I received a note from Maria to-day," con- 
tinued Elizabeth, " in which she expressed, in 
the strongest terms, the satisfaction they derived, 
from Alexander's and Vincent's attention in at- 
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tending you, Doctor, at her brother's funeral. 
Poor Maria! she feels keenly Charles's loss; 
but I believe she endeavours to hide much of her 
feelings from her father, that she may better com- 
fort him,— she is a sweet girl. Pray, Alexan- 
der, were not Charles Lorraine's acquaintances 
much grieved at his fatal accident ?" 

" Indeed,'* replied Alexander, " the whole Col- 
lege testified sorrow ; for he was a great favour- 
ite, and both very clever and very amiable." 

" Ah !" said Vincent ; " and had he been more 
serious, he would have been almost perfect." 

"As to his not being more serious," replied 
Alexanders "I will undertake to say that thfc 
University cannot produce- one who was more 
sincerely virtuous and good r and this he was on 
pure religious principles, in my opinion he 
could have done nothing to make himself more 
beloved than he was." 

" Mr. Alexander," said Griper, "though you 
have been educated at the same seat of learning 
with your brother, you have not been brought 
up at the feet of the same Gamaliel. I have 
heard of his early entrance into the Christian 
vineyard : he, I find, has been a worshipper in 
the true temple of Jerusalem, while you have con- 
gregated in that on Mount Gerizim." 

" Such, Sir," said Alexander, kindling into a 
blaze, " such, Sir* may be the prejudiced opinion 
entertained by some people ; but I beg to ques- 
tion their authority for keeping themselves in the 
Holy City, whilst they endeavour to drive me 
and such as my poor friend Lorraine into the 
country of the Samaritans : and I am at a loss to 
understand what motives any stranger can have 
for entering into matters with which he can have 
no possible pretext for interfering." 
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" It is the duty," replied Mr. Griper, " of eve- 
ry pious disciple of Jesus to reclaim the errors 
of youth, and to lead them into the way of life." 

" Come, come," said Dr. Freeman, " I am not 
disposed, Mr. Griper, to part with any of my 
flock, especially with those who have been born 
in the fold, and I shall resist every attempt that 
may be made to seduce any of them from me. I 
apprehend there has been a little tampering withVt** 
my friend Vincent in another quarter ; but I shall 
not patiently submit to losing him; at least I 
shall use all my power to prevent secession, 
aided by the authority of my good friend and 
host here." 

" Doctor," said Mr. Trustwell, " I thank you 
for the care of us all. On this subject I have 
only one wish, that all my children may be assur- 
ed I consider their duty and their love to me best 
shown by following the example which their mo- 
ther and I have endeavoured to give them, in the 
support of those religious principles in which, 
from a thorough conviction, we have lived, and 
hope to die. — But we will change the subject. — 
Fray, Mr. Griper, inform me, as nearly as you 
can, what may be the probable number of souls 
in the parish in which you reside, that I may 
m^ke a comparison between that and ours, of their 
relative magnitude, and of the late increase of 
population !" 

" As to the number of souls, 95 replied Mr. Gri- 
per, turning up to the ceiling his eyes, which re- 
sembled two fresh-opened oysters, M of souls, Sir ; 
the Lord only knows, of such as be living or shall 
hereafter live; but of bodies— of corporeal beings 
—human carcasses — filthy rags — there may be 
about 50,000 ; and when I look upon the harvest, 
and think how few are the reapers (looking 
askance at Vincent), I am grieved in the spirit." 
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At these words he heaved a deep-drawn sigh, af- 
ter which his visage relapsed into its usual map- 
like appearance. 

Mrs. Griper now made several enquiries after 
her former acquaintances, and, having received 
satisfactory answers, seemed disposed to retire ; 
which Mrs. Triistwell perceiving, began to draw 
on her gloves, being the first signal for departure ; 
then taking a surveying look at the bride and Eli- 
zabeth, and bowing to the former, arose and left 
the room. 

When the ladies were gone, Mr. Triistwell 
passed the bottle around, and catching Mr. Gri- 
per's eye, he said, " Mr. Griper, as we are here 
entirely among friends, permit me candidly to 
state to you, that as I have now the pleasure of 
considering you in the light of a connexion, in 
order that we may maintain a perfectly good un- 
derstanding, I must make it a condition, that 
you will abstain from any attempt to inculcate in 
my family any of those peculiar religious tenets 
which I know you to entertain in common with 
my sister, who lias lately embraced them. Of 
course, you and every one are at perfect liberty 
to support any creed which you consider to be the 
best ; but as our principles are, for the most 
part, settled and confirmed, I must oppose every 
overture made to disturb them : I cannot express 
to you what great and unfeigned anxiety the de- 
fection which Vincent has exhibited occasions me ; 
but I have yet to hope, that his consciousness of 
my distress may operate upon him to think dif- 
ferently from what he now does : at all events, 
I trust he will canvass the matter with the seri- 
ousness which it deserves, with fairness, candour, 
and without prejudice, before he ultimately em- 
braces principles that are opposite to those which 
I have endeavoured to implant in him." 
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" It cannot be expected, Sir," said Vincent, 
" that I can alter or square my religious senti- 
ments te suit the opinions of any one who may 
be so unreasonable as to require it. I have long 
ago considered the matter, and my conscience ap- 
proves the choice which I have made. The duty 
we owe to a heavenly, takes place of that due to 
an earthly, parent." 

u Permit me, however* Vincent, to remark," 
said Dr. Freeman, " that lately you have been 
exposed to the partial views and reasoning of one 
peculiar description of Christians; take now a 
more general survey, and let me urge you to 
weigh well the pretensions of every other persua- 
sion, and when your mind is more matured, make 
your decision, and abide by it. 9 ' 

" Brother Trustwell," said Griper, with ear* 
nestness, " I can have no wish to set a son 
against bis father, nor to divide a man's house* 
hold, unless it be in the bigh cause of God ; in 
which case I hold that a man may leave his fa- 
ther and mother. Still, as you speak fairly, and 
you seem not disposed to enforce restraint upon 
Mr. Vincent's inclinations* I shall abstain from 
direct interference ; nevertheless, I shall wrestle 
with the Lord in prayer, that he may receive 
the inward light to guide him unerringly in his 
choice." 

" Believe me, Mr. Griper," said the Doctor, 
" I think you do well to accept my friend Mr. 
Truetwell's conditions, which are none other than 
he is justified by his duty as a father to impose. 
As to the pretext you or any other may have for 
such to interference, on the ground that you are 
acting thus in the cause of God, I know of no 
sanction which the Scriptures give, why you, or 
any one should sow dissension in a. family ; nor 
will I admit that the Almighty requires a duty 
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to be paid to him at the expense of that which 
he has imposed on a child and its parent. The 
first table of commandments enforces love to God, 
the second love to parents and to mankind : to 
suppose, therefore, that a breach of the latter 
can render a discharge of the former more ac- 
ceptable, is palpably wrong/' 

" But," resumed Griper, "you must admit 
that the effect of the preaching of Jesus and his 
Apostles, in many instances, produced, as was 
predicted, a ' sword instead of peace f and ' a 
man's foes were those of his own -household 
and that it set parents at variance with their 
children, and children with their parents." 

" If such was the effect in many instances,- 9 
continued the Doctor, " produced among the 
Jews, you are to remember that they were pecu- 
liarly circumstanced. The Jews had rejected 
him, at whose coming and, preaching their Pro- 
phets had expressly pointed, and whom it was 
actually their religious duty to have accepted. 
As, therefore, God's dispensations were not to 
be subverted by the obstinacy of his creatures, it 
followed as a natural and unavoidable conse- 
quence, that they who received the Messiah *nd 
his Gospel, and they who denied them, though 
persons connected by the strongest ties of rela- 
tionship, became directly opposed to each other. 
The conduct of the Apostles in this, as well as in 
many other cases, was directed by a necessity 
which cannot apply to us in these days. It is on 
this point in which I more particularly differ with 
the teachers of your persuasion^ Mr. Griper, who, 
I think, assume a language and a conduct suita- 
ble enough to an inspired Apostle occupied in the 
first promulgation of the Gospel, but by no means 
consistent with the humble pretensions of an un- 
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inspired, self-appointed minister of a well estab- 
lished religion." 

" Sir," said Griper. " whatever may be your 
opinion, I suppose that they are led by the light 
upon their soul to follow the pattern, as nearly 
as they can. which the disciples of Jesus mani- 
fested in the conduct of their ministry. How can 
they err in doing this ? 

" It would be better in many cases," said the 
Doctor. " for them to follow the directions, ad- 
vice, and exhortations, rather than the conduct 
of the Apostles, which, as chosen and inspired 
men occupied in a new work, is beyond the reach 
and necessity of imitation. And. as to the inward 
light to which they lay claim, if it be such as 
they can pretend to experience, to feel, and to 
perceive, I deny its possession altogether/' 

" But," said Vincent, " you will allow that 
the Almighty is disposed to enlighten the minds 
of men ; for we are repeatedly called upon to 
pray for the Holy Spirit to guide us unto truth, 
and God has promised to give it to his people." 

" I admit," continued the Doctor, " that he 
has promised to do this, but when bestowed, it 
is poured insensibly upon the heart and mind. 
You cannot know of its possession by any other 
criterion than the faith which it inspires, and the 
fruit which it produces, which is love, joy, meek- 
ness, and the like. To talk of the actual and ex* 
perimental possession of the Spirit, is to put your- 
selves in the power of the Prince of darkness. It 
comes, I say, upon the soul unperceived, like the 
wind, the sound of which may be heard, but 
' whence it cometh and whither it goeth' no one 
can tell." 

" Do you mean to say," asked Mr. Trustwell, 
" that those of Mr. Griper's persuasion lay claim 
to direct inspiration." 
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" No," replied Griper with emphasis, " we do 
not pretend altogether to the possession of such 
inspiration as that which illuminated the Prophets 
and Apostles of old ; hut we contend for that 
which we actually enjoy, a light shining within 
oar minds, directing us by what means to lay 
hold on truth and to enforce it" 

" And pray let me ask," said Alexander, " how 
yon are enabled to distinguish the perceptible 
operations of the Holy Spirit, and the palpable 
workings of Satan ? because he can * transform 
himself into an angel of light; 9 and they who 
are led by him are as much convinced that they 
are inspired by the Spirit of God as you your- 
selves are*" 

"Yes, Mr. Griper," continued the Doctor, 
" however you may soften it, the teachers and 
disciples of your persuasion lay claim to a direct 
Inspiration, Does not the Champion of your 
faith repeatedly make these pretensions ? * I had 
much of the presence of God/— • The kingdom 
of God is within me/—* The Eternal I AM bath 
Sent me/ — * God has given me a double portion of 
his Holy Spirit/— Nay, is he not still more pre- 
sumptuous and arrogant in saying, * I talked with 
God in the garden as a man talketh with his 
friend 2' Now what is all this but a pretence 
to apostolical inspiration ? Indeed, I will un- 
dertake to show, that the Apostles themselves 
never had those inflated ideas of self righteous* 
uesd to which such Christians lay claim. It 
taught tbem mildness in their actions and private 
life, and gave them invincible boldness in speak* 
ing forth the words of holiness. It inspired them 
with an abhorrence for vice $ it checked theu* 
pretensions to arrogant righteousness and self- 
justification, and tempered all their words and 
actions 5 but, (continued the Doctor, looking at 
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the same tine earnestly at Vincent,) it did not 
puff them up in their notions of exclusive holiness 
in which to make their boast ; it did not inflate 
them with religious consequence: on the contrary, 
St Paul, that star of the Apostles, notwithstand- 
ing the immediate presence of the Holy Ghost in- 
disputable dwelling in him, and animating all 
his labours, entertained very different opinions, 
when he. said, ' Lest that by any means, when I 
have preached to others, 1 myself should be a 
cast-away. 9 " 

" Doctor," said Mr. Trustwell, « I entirely 
subscribe to what you have advanced ; for I have 
uniformly found, that where you see so much 
pretension, there is the greatest room for suspect- 
ing the sincerity of it. I am quite sure that the 
fruits of the Spirit are not wild extravagance 
and phrenzy, but the reverse of all this, — love, 
joy, and mildness." 

*' It seems, gentlemen," resumed Mr. Griper, 
4t that by the instrumentality of your carnal 
knowledge, you would gainsay and resist the ef- 
fects of the Hply Spirit ; for you appear inclined 
to deny that it operates at all upon the inner 
man." 

"God forbid," said Dr. Freeman, "that I 
should deny its influence, as working in our 
hearts the eternal law of life, and directing us in 
the blessed path that leads to happiness beyond 
the grave, eternal in the heavens. No, Mr. Gri- 
per, we admit the ordinary operations of the 
Spirit upon our hearts, but we must deny any 
thing more than this. We deprecate that wild, 
incoherent extravagance which runs into extremes, 
and presumptuously attributes its actions to the 
blessed Paraclete, the essence of God himself. In 
fact, we cease to be christians when we reject the 
belief of the Holy Ghost ; for by its operations, re- 
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generation, or a new birth, by which we are ad- 
mitted into a participation of the blessings of the 
Gospel, is completed within us." 

The wort " regeneration 99 operated like magic 
in calling up the attention of Vincent, who ex- 
claimed with a hurried and impetuous tone, as if 
in doubt whether to credit his ears : " What, 
what is that you say about regeneration ?" But 
Alexander, foreseeing that a long conflict must 
result from persisting in the discussion, broke it 
up, by-saying, " Gome, gentlemen, here have we 
been running out the line of disputation, without 
duly considering that the purpose for which we 
are assembled is to enjoy our glass of wine, and 
to drink the health and happiness of the bride 
x and bridegroom/' 

" True/ 9 said Mr. Trustwell ; 44 in this respect 
we have been very remiss: pass on the wine, 
Doctor, and let us pledge to Mr. and Mrs. Gri- 
per." 

Dr. Freeman now taking his glass, cast his 
eye upon the bridegroom. 

44 Sir," said he, " I heartily give you joy ; you 
have my best wishes for your happiness. Believe 
tiie, Mr. Griper, however earnestly I may feel 
disposed to contend with you on the subject of 
our religious differences, it is far from me to urge 
any thing but fair and candid disputation, and I 
am disposed to listen, without the least prejudice, 
to all that you can advance in support of your te- 
nets. I by no means presume to affirm that mine 
only are right ; I would only wish to canvass the 
grounds on which yours stand, and compare them 
with those on which I consider my own to rest. 
I look upon it as a mutual advantage, seriously 
and dispationately to discuss such points." 

" Sir," replied Griper, 44 I give you entire 
credit for your sincerity j and though we are ao 
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castomed to expect hostility from those of your 
Church, I am convinced we shall experience none 
from you. I will not now enter into any further 
matter, as, perhaps, a more favourable oppor- 
tunity may offer itself." 80 saying, he, having 
first poured water into his glass, and then dis- 
coloured it with a sufficient quantity of wine to 
spoil both liquids, returned the honour done to 
him by drinking the health of the party. 

From religion the conversation next turned 
upon politics, and from politics to tffairs of trade 
and commerce, when a servant announced coffee 
in the drawing-room, upon which Mr. Trustwell, 
having for some time perceived that the bottle 
had circulated without any apparent diminution, 
proposed obeying the summons. 

Mr. Trustwell now conducting Dr. Freeman, 
led him up to the drawing-room, where he found 
the party h*d gained a great accession to its 
numbers by the junction of several ancient ladies, 
who, it seems, had been invited in compliment to 
the bride. These, from an absurd aim at prepos- 
terous over- dress, resembled so many unwrapped 
mummies placed along the walls of the room, 
or rather they were arranged like large unheal- 
thy shrubs in a greenhouse with here and there 
a beautiful heath in the form of an elegant young 
woman interspersed among them. 

In the social circle, ladies of correct and un- 
assuming manners, and whose appearance from 
their dress and deportment gives respectability 
to their years, however ancient, must ever be 
considered as acquisitions, because they generally 
bring with them considerable information, the 
fruit of much experience. They are the guardians 
of the rising generation, and patterns of decorum 
and propriety* It is only when they descend 
from these heights, by aiming either to be singu- 
voju 1. — £ 3. 
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lar or considered younger than they really are, 
that they become objects of ridicule. 

Mrs. Trustwell conducted her husband and 
Dr. Freeman towards three young ladies, who 
were at this moment forming a group, and con- 
versing with Elizabeth Trustwell. " Miss Mar- 
montelles," said she, " permit me to introduce to 
you my husband and Dr. Freeman.— These la- 
dies are the nieces of our friend Miss Lapwing, 
and, I am happy to say, intend remaining in our 
neighbourhood for some weeks. The rest of the 
party I believe you know." She then introduced 
her son Alexander, and was making enquiry for 
Vincent, at the very moment he was entering the 
room. 

Mrs. Griper seeing him unaccompanied by her 
husband, immediately asked, " My dear Vincent, 
what is become of your uncle ?" 

" Madam, he requested me to make his apolo- 
gies to you and to my mother for not drinking tea 
here, but he is just gone to have an interview 
with one or two persons with whom he has some 
business. 59 Then advancing, he performed obei- 
sance to the Miss Marmontelles, and, by a sort 
of natural instinct, attached himself to the eldest 
of them. The fact was, this young lady was one 
of those serious persons of whom we now hear 
so much, who consider themselves as more reli- 
gious than others, by assuming an austerity and 
gloominess of manners both unnatural and un- 
reasonable* 

Without considering the variations or the com- 
plexions of character in different persons, they 
who indulge in any rational -domestic amuse- 
ments, or in public pleasures, are now-a-days 
regarded as expatriated from the Christian com- 
munity, by others, who assume to themselves the 
distinction of the Religious World, and consider 
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it unbecoming to mingle in the common hauntsy 
or refined recreations of life* There was no sob* 
ject which more strongly called forth the elo- 
quence and the display of talent of the worthy 
Rector than this, to controvert * the growing er- 
ror,' as he termed it. Often from the pulpit, 
and more frequently in private, did he remon- 
strate against the uncharitable conclusions which 
the arrogant modern religionist deduced from the 
cheerfulness and conviviality manifested in social 
intercourse. " If there be any/' he would say, 
" who are impelled by motives of religion to se- 
parate themselves from the converse or the plea* 
sures of society, that they may better discharge 
their duties, even -though those motives be false, 
let them act according to the dictates of their dis- 
positions, hut let them not bind others to the rules 
which they thus prescribe to themselves : nor let 
them censure those whose feelings on this sub- 
ject may be altogether different. There is too 
much of pride and boasting in all this affected 
abstinence from the innocuous amusements of 
public and private life, .not to be mistaken. 
There is an imaginary holiness in thus visibly 
withstanding the allurements of the world ; in 
showing a stoical indifference to the rational and 
the natural pleasures of existence, ill according 
either with the feelings and sensibility of youth, 
or with the plain injunctions of Holy Writ. But 
admitting that in cases where sickness, debility 
of body, or dejection of spirits incites to this dis- 
position, why are others of a different frame and 
cast of mind to be withheld from the moderate 
and temperate enjoyments of life? "I," he 
would go on to say, " I deprecate all manlier 
of violence and excess, but I stand up for the 
exercise of a rational, religious liberty. Let 
Christians who are neither licentious nor austere, 
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learn to bear with the variations of opinion upon 
these points ; and whether disposed to partake of 
a feast, or to observe a fast ; whether they ab- 
stain from amusements as religions, or as tend- 
ing to withdraw their minds from more important 
concerns, while others can indulge in them with- 
out harm and without detriment, let them not 
lose sight of Christian Charity." 

Had these feelings been imbibed by Miss Mar- 
montelle, she would not have been led upon this 
occasion to have formed, with Mrs. Griper and 
Vincent, a select party in one corner of the room, 
at a distance from the company at large, to look 
over pictures of martyred saints and African mis- 
sionaries, and to canvass schemes for the conver- 
sion of the Jews, and for restoring them to the 
Holy Land, whilst others, with better taste, with 
more propriety, and certainly with greater civi- 
lity, having entered society, endeavoured to 
amuse each other by contributing to its support ; 
carrying on the general conversation; hearing 
or aiding the musical performances; looking 
over, and expatiating upon those other rational 
and elegant amusements of life, to which the pen 
and the pencil so much contribute, or partaking 
in such games of recreation and pastime as agree- 
ably exercise the mind, without calling into ac- 
tion, in the remotest degree, any passions or ex- 
citements derogatory either to humanity or reli- 
gion. 
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Dr. Freeman had been requested by a friend 
who had suddenly become very unwell, and to 
whom he was in the habit of frequently rendering 
assistance, to undertake the duty of his Church, 
which was situated at the distance of an hour's 
walk from the town* He had been preaching an 
excellent and effective sermon on procrastination, 
in which he had pointed out the danger of delay 
in " the things which belong to our peace," when 
on coming out of the Church he was accosted by 
a woman, whose garments, though neatly clean, 
indicated great poverty. She had been seated 
during the service on a bench directly facing the 
pulpit, where he had frequently before observed 
her : but her uncommon earnestness and attention 
to what he that day delivered had caught his no- 
tice. She now requested, in the absence of the 
Vicar, that he would have the goodness to accom- 
pany her on a visit to her husband, who, she 
said, was then stretched on the bed of sickness, 
and feeling in himself the little probability of 
ever again rising from if, she had caught at the 
wish he now expressed of calling in the counsel 
of the clergyman. To appeals of this kind, the 
Doctor lent a ready ear ; and though somewhat 
fatigued by the exertions of the day, he readily 
followed her to a mud-hovel, situated alone in a 
further corner of the village. Here poverty was 
depicted in strong colours. Low and narrow was 
the entrance, through a door liable to be blown 
open by any gust of wind, into a room too large 
in its rude imperfect state to afford much com- 
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fort ; and scanty were the articles of furniture, 
which were here and there seen in this apartment 
The apertures for light, for they could scarcely 
be called windows, answered the description so 
correctly drawn by Crabbe: — 

" Where one dull pane, that, coarsely patch'd, gives way 
" To the rude tempest, yet excludes the day." 

It was* indeed, altogether a scene from which, 
if it could hare stooped so low, Pride might have 
derived a goodly lesson, to mortify its vanity, 
improve its heart, and modulate to a more equal 
pitch its high-strung feelings. 

But besides this cheerless room, there was ano- 
ther of equal dimensions, in which the poor man 
was stretched upon "his matted flock/' The 
wasting of a slow but deep consumption had 
thrown over his sharp and pointed visage an un- 
earthly cast; whilst a livid hue, the result of 
mental inquietude, had given a deep shade to his 
countenance, which alternately exhibited despair 
and constrained cheerfulness. The teasing of a 
short cough either prevented his taking any rest, 
or when exhausted nature for a short time sank 
into the appearance of repose, soon broke the 
deathlike calm. 

On a three-legged table were placed a small 
broken tea-pot, which contained the liquid with 
which he occasionally moistened his parched and 
withered lips ; a Bible, a Prayer-book, and a few 
misnamed " Religious Tracts," which the per- 
tinacious hardiness of itinerant pedlars imposes 
upon the poor and ignorant. Aided by these hot- 
bed productions of perverted intellect and infla- 
ted spirituality, they had been zealously trying, 
as they termed it, within the last few days, to 
enlighten his understanding, to open his eyes to 
faith and grace, and to convert his sinful soul. 
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And although they had not succeeded so far as to 
make him one of their own— that is, one who 
groans loudly, makes much pretension, and talks 
incoherently of what he does not understand— 
they had confiped his ideas, and unhinged his 
tranquillity. 

Here then was an object worthy the Christian 
pastorage of our kind Rector ; one who needed 
the guiding voice of a good shepherd to direct 
his wandering and uncertain thoughts to their 
true channel, and give them their necessary sta- 
bility ; who, though not a notorious sinner, was 
a stranger to God, and had yet to learn " how 
sweet and pleasant it is to know the Lord." 

After the Doctor bad ascended into this miser- 
able loft, by a ricketty course of rough hewn 
blocks of wood, in the shape of stairs, he looked 
upon the dejected dying man, with emotions of 
pity and kindness. 

"Well, my friend/' said he, "how do you 
find yourself ? I am come at the request of your 
wife to see you, and I hope you will approve of 
my visit-** 

«Oh, Sir!" he replied, "I am indeed very 
weak in bodily health, and have long wished to 
have a little conversation with some one, who 
could readily instruct me how to pray abd be tru- 
ly good." 

" I am surprised," continued the Doctor, 
" that a man of your years* who has Hved more 
than half a century, should have, at this advan- 
ced state of life, to ask to leant how to pray and 
be good. How have you passed your time! 
Have you not regularly attended divine ser* 
vice*" 

" Yes, 4 * he replied } " 1 have gone regularly to 
Church, when opportunity permitted, at least 
once a-day j but 1 am ashamed to confess, that 
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I believe it was rather as a matter of course, than 
from any love of God, or a proper motive of 
serving him* And though I know, both yourself 
and other gentlemen before you have there fre- 
quently pointed out how we should behave our- 
selves in all situations, and prepare for the day 
of judgment, yet so indifferent have I hitherto 
been, that I have failed to profit by these excel- 
lent lessons. But I now see the wickedness of 
this neglect, and humbly beg your advice." 

" My advice is always ready," said the Doc- 
tor ; " and I Pray God you may be able to pro- 
fit by it ! But first tell me, what has been your 
course of life." 

" If you will allow me, reverend Sir, I will 
tell you my history in a few words— My parents 
were very poor people ; and whilst 1 was quite 
a lad, my father was drowned in the act of try- 
ing to save the life of a neighbour's child. Ma- 
ny blamed him for being so venturesome, and my 
poor mother, in her bitterness of ^rief, was one 
of that number ; but when, afterwards* sbe was 
sensible to reason, sbe used to console herself 
that he had only done his duty. I was too young 
then to know his loss ; but often, when my five 
brothers and sisters bad scarcely a morsel of 
bread for our daily support, and tears have been 
rolling down my mother's cheeks, I have asked 
her why she cried and where my father was ; she 
would reply that he was gone to Heaven ; that 
he had lost his life in doing a good action. Now, 
Sir, how this happened 1 will go on to tell you. 
One day a child about my own age, who was play- 
ing on the banks of the river which ran past our 
town, unfortunately fell in, and was carried 
down the stream into a dangerous whirlpool. 
My father, who saw this, and heard the heart- 
piercing shrieks of the poor distracted mother, 
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boldly leaped in, and ventured his own life to _ 
save the child's. That child is now my wife! 
At an early age I went out to service, and had 
no opportunity of learning to read ; for there 
were no charity-schools for poor boys and girls 
then as there are now. I have been fifty years a 
servant, and have only had four masters. My 
wife has been attentive and faithful, and with 
her assistance, though sometimes we were in 
great straits, we have hitherto supported our fa- 
mily, consisting of three boys and four girls. It 
is for them I feel, when I think that after I am 
gone, they will only have their poor mother to 
look up to for protection.' 9 

Here tears prevented his saying any more. 
His children pressed round him, watching with 



whilst bis wife bade him be of good cheer, and 
remember that God never forsakes the virtuous 
and their seed ; and how gracious he had been to 
his mother, when his father, losing his life, had 
left her a widow. " You know, John," said she, 
" there wens six of you, and yet you have all 
lived honestly and uprightly in the world, and 
were able to do a little now and then for your 
mother, who never really was in want." 

" The Doctor was not an unmoved spectator 
of this interesting scene. And the patient, wi- 
ping away his tears with what had once been a 
handkerchief, acquiesced in the homely consola- 
tion, and resumed his reply to the minister. 

. " Thus, Sir, 1 have contrived to go on from 
year to year. I have never been guilty, to my 
knowledge, of any very bad sin. I never stole 
any thing from any body, and never cheated my 
neighbour. I never was . a great swearer, but 
for all that 1 feel somethihg more is wanted. I 
am a great sinner, and am sometimes very un- 
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happy in my mind. I am no seholar ; I would 
fain be good, but know not how to set about it" 

•'You acknowledge that yftu feel yourself a 
sinner, and are conscious you stand in«need of in- 
struction," said the Doctor. " Now this is one 
grand step towards being made better* But, at 
the very onset, let me caution you against follow- 
ing any by-road to amendment. For hi affairs 
of religion, as *ell as medicine, there are quacks 
who pretend to bring about a cure, when, alas ! 
they too frequently, to use the emphatic words of 
our Saviour, mate their patients 4 tenfold more 
the children of Satan* 9 Now such as these aim 
to reach the end of their course without being at 
the trouble to pass -aver the space between. 
Against such I must warn you, if you wish to 
die peaceably with heaven and yourself. 

" The first -thing, therefore, which I would 
recommend you to do, is to search your own 
heart, and endeavour to* call feamind those sins- 
of which you have at any time been guilty, and 
of which you have never repented. When you 
have done 'this, in which your conscience will be 
your guide, you must then humble yourself be- 
fore God, and sincerely, and as well as you are 
able, pray to him that he will send you his help 
to assist you to repent, and his grace to make 
your repentance acceptable before him. The 
consciousness of your sins will show you the ne- 
cessity of trusting yourself entirely to his holy 
keeping and sacred guidance, throwing aside all 
ideas of your own merits, and humbly confess- 
ing your own unworthiness and many frailties." 

Their conversation was here interrupted by 
the entrance of some neighbours, who came to 
inquire after the poor man's health, and the state 
of his soul ; and without bestowing much atten- 
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Hon upon the Dofctor, one of them thus accosted 
the sick man 

•« I just stepped in, brother, to ask how you 
are 'going *>n in your soul ; if you have been 
meditating on the things which I was explaining 
to you yesterday. Hath your fWth yet assisted 
you to feel the Holy Ghost striving with your spi- 
rit, and giving you grace .-to forget erery thing 
in this world, thai you may better look upo* the 
glorious beauties of Heaven*! * Have you yet felt 
the wonderful effect of grape Working within you, 
and telling you that you are no longer a child of 
destruction, but one of the elect. But, I beg 
pardea* brother-preacher, I suppose* you have 
been talking on this sutjfiet, strthat I need not 
ask any further questions. If, however, I can 
be of any use lo v jo* f Sir, I shall be very glad, 
for though I be not a scholar in carnal knowledge/ 
yet, by the grace of God, I am what I am, and I 
think that grace 'and inspiration are better than 
all the laming and fine language that can be 
larnt at the Univarsity." 

When he had said this, he seemed much sa- 
tisfied with himself, and assumed all the Air and 
importance of one who fancied himself an inspir- 
ed teacher and a highly-gifted apostle. This 
consequence, however, was considerably dimin- 
ished, when " the Son of the Church/' with 
calm and dignified air, as remote from presump- 
tion as the other's was from true dignity, con* 
tinued : 

" I came not here to question and dispute with 
you, nor any such, about matters of which, 
whatever may be your pretensions, you necessa- 
rily know nothing, except by natie. Ignorance 
I pity, and ato always ready to use my endea- 
vours to instruct it; but ignorance, which, whilst 
it puts on the cloak of humility and religion, . 
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would be thought highly of, I detest. And 
though 1 am aware that my words will have lit- 
tle effect upon one who pretends to an inspiration 
that may be felt, and a grace that may be han- 
dled, yet I must inform you, and that with plain- 
ness and sincerity, that such assistance as yours 
every conscientious minister of the Established 
Church, as well as myself, must despise." 

" I am glad you are here, reverend Sir/ 9 said 
the sick man, " to assist me in bearing upagainst 
the hard mysterious advice of him and some 
others, which ' they have lately been trying to 
thrust upon me ; and to say the truth, I do sin- 
cerely believe they have made me very uneasy.** 
Here the self-constituted teacher, manifesting 
great surprise, rejoined 

" I only wanted to rouse you "from the sleep of 
sin,, and wake you to a sense of your unconvert- 
ed state ; to stir up the stings of conscience, that 
you might feel alarmed at-the danger you were in. 
I only wanted to show you, that if you did not 
turn, you must be damned, and in order to do 
this, I thought it the best way to alarm your 
soul : indeed — 99 

"And yet," interrupted the Doctor, "the 
great author of our religion, and the pattern of 
all perfection, ' never broke the bruised reed, 
nor quenched the smoking flax ; 9 that is, he never 
terrified penitents out of their reason, nor car- 
ried dismay into 'the hearts of the contrite 
ones As his ways were mercy and goodness, 
so were his teaching and instruction full of gen- 
tleness and love. " And shall the pretenders to 
tangible inspiration, — the abettors of irresistible 
grace — the self-appointed preachers— -the blind 
leaders of the blind, take upon themselves to 

9 Deal damnation o'er the land 
On all they deem their foe?* 
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Instead of winning tie penitent, and drawing 
him on by the true spirit of the Gospel, to ap- 
proach to that fountain, where ' every one that 
thirsteth may drink of the water of life without 
money and without price, 9 they render him so 
feeble, that like the impotent man at the pool of 
Bethesda, he sees in vain the angel of comfort 
descend. They either terrify him from his good 
resolves, by disgusting hirti with their overdone 
appearance of religion, or lull him, if he only 
can make strong pretensions, into a false security 
of self-appointed salvation. And on this accouftt 
it was that I warned you against these quacks in 
religion." , 

During these observations the self-appointed 
preacher, finding that it was in vain to combat 
these home thrusts, or make any farther stay, 
contrived to slip away, and the Doctownce ihoro 
found himself alone with his patient. 

" Shall I repeat to you/ 9 enquired he, w ^hat 
I was saying, when the misguided zeal of your 
neighbour interrupted us ?" 

"No, I thank you," replied the sick man; 
"I perfectly remember your instructions, and am 
only anxious to profit by them." 

" That being the case," continued the Dftctor, 
"let us now address ourselves to Him 'who 
gives the increase to whatever a Paul may plant, 
or an Apollos may water; for without his graci- 
ous assistance after we have turned to him, all 
our instruction and teaching will he as ' sound- 
ing brass, or as a tinkling cymbal.' " 

" But let me ask," said the siek ma, * : £y^C 
can a poor creature, like me, hope to obtaulHB 
assistance ?** 

" By asking for it humbly and sincere]*' 
continued the Doctor " for hag not the Savi#r 
said, 4 Seek, and ye shall find ; knodt, and Jt 
vol. i.— F ft. 
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shall be opened j ask, and ye shall receive I 9 I 
will, therefore, beg you to join me in prayer, 
silently, attentively, and devoutly." 

So saying, he drew from his pocket a book, 
out of which he read such prayer* as are prescri- 
bed by the Church, and other* which have been 
written by some of her pious and most valuable 
members. 

When he bad finished, and repeated his instruc- 
tions, he marked out for him, to be read by some 
of bis family, such passages in the Scriptures, 
particularly in the Psalms, as he deemed suitable 
at that time ; and having promised to repeat his 
visit daily, he departed. On his way home be 
met with several of his own parishioners, who, 
invited by the fineness of the evening, were en- 
joying with their families a walk into the coun- 
try. Instead of superciliously judging such re- 
laxation, the Doctor exclaimed to himself, " This 
is, indeed, a day of rest ! and happy they who 
know and duly value the Christian Sabbath !" 

A week had now passed since the Doctor's 
first visit, during which time he bad expounded 
to him short passages and incidents which were 
best calculated to inspire trust in Clod, by exhi- 
biting him in the character of a father and a 
friend, and he had the satisfaction to find that 
his patient was progressively advancing in the 
great word of his own salvation. His doubts 
and fears, and gloominess of mind, were gradu- 
ally subsiding, and though his strength was pro- 
portionably diminished, his trust in God grew 
stronger and stronger, and his faith in the atone- 
ment and merits of his Redeemer was evidenced by 
a cheerfulness of look and words, which, whilst it 
yielded consolation to his family, gave a blessed 
earnest that the grace of God was working with- 
in him, in a mild, rational, and silent manner* 
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On all occasions of his vi*it, the worthy Doc* 
tor was careful to call upon the attention of the 
whole family, mod to point out to them the beau- 
tiful operation of their blessed religion, which 
bestowed upon its true disciples a peace and se- 
renity of mind, « cheerfulness and resignation of 
disposition, which " ntthing earthly gives, or 
can destroy/ 9 On one of these occasions, some 
weeks after the Doctor's first visit, when the 
poor man bad expressed himself far more happy 
than he could have supposed he ever should have 
been made in so short a space of time, be con- 
cluded his observations with these words :— 

" I am shocked when I think how I have put 
off this necessary searching into the heart, and 
holding communion with God, and I now feel 
truly and sincerely penitent, that though I al- 
ways kept myself from gross sins, I did not ap- 
ply myself to the Fountain of all Good, to bless 
my endeavours. I now see the danger both of 
self sufficiency, and the want of gratitude in not 
giving God the glory/' 

" Yes, my friends/* observed the Doctor, ad* 
dressing himself to them all, " great is the dan* 
ger of delay ; and I hope the younger branches 
of this family will learn, from the example and 
words of their father, who will soon be no more, 
to * remember their Creator, in the days of their 
youth and that the upgrown part of it will be 
put upon their guard to 'seek the Lord, while he 
may be found/ lest the evil days come, when 
they will bitterly exclaim, ' that they have.no 
pleasure in them/ » 

" Oh, my children/ 9 said the penitent, with 
honest affection, and a sweet serenity, that light- 
ed up his countenance with a heavenly look, " if 
you value true happiness, and would die the 
death of a Christian, let me beg of you to live 
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the life of a Christian. Begin it early, for God 
may not spare yon as he has spared me. Let me 
tell you, that till I began to live unto him, I ne- 
ver knew what true pleasure was— I never en- 
joyed such sweet cheerfulness and comfort in 
the day 8 of my health and strength as I now 
begin to experience, though laid upon the bed of 
death, and exposed to want and sickness. Prac- 
tice throughout your lives what I, alas ! have on • 
]y now learnt, and let your want of experience 
be made up by mine; for remember, yes, I 
charge you, if you ever loved your father, never 
to forget his last, his dying advice — that if you 
would be happy, you must be virtuous and reli- 
gious." 

" By which," interrupted the Doctor, seeing 
that the poor man was exhausted, " your father 
means, that you must not only keep from disho- 
nesty, Swearing, lying, and such bad actions, 
but you must practice love and charity to one 
another, doing good as far as you can, and 
bearing all things with cheerfulness and resigna- 
tion — and all this from your love of God. Even 
your father's death, which necessarily draws 
nigh, and which must naturally afflict your feel- 
ings, will be an occasion to try your trust in 
God, and season your faith in the furnace of af- 
fliction. If you bear it patiently, and * sorrow 
not, as those who have no hope/ but as Christi- 
ans, it will be a subject that will tend to your 
spiritual good. Above all, never fail to pray, 
through the merits and intercession of Christ, 
earnestly and sincerely to God, and he will give 
you strength to bear all evils, and resist all 
temptations. Make him the guide of your life, 
and say, with holy David, 6 1 set the Lord al- 
ways before me ; he is at my right band, there- 
fore I shall not greatly fall/ And the conse- 
quence of all this will be an habitual reverence 
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for-every thing holy and good ; which, Whilst it 
diffuses inward satisfaction and peace through 
your hearts, will show itself in your actions, by 
imparting a steady cheerfulness to all you do, and 
to all you say; a cheerfulness equally remote 
from immoral levity and morose sullenness. 
For the effect of Christianity, in its only true 
operation, is full of goodly comfort, and sweet 
peace of mind. Do not, therefore, be led to sup- 
pose, that groans, austerity of manners, and 
want of spirits, are any proofs by which to know 
the true followers of the Saviour. He himself 
showed no such harshness nor stiffness in his con- 
duct whilst on earth. On the contrary, as he 
came ' to guide us into all peace, 9 so his example, 
whilst it checked vice and immorality, was full 
of cheerfulness and tranquillity. Look, my young 
friends, look now upon your father ; and contrast 
the state of his mind now with what it was a 
short time ago ; then he was gloomy, and given 
to despondency ; afraid to die, and yet not wish- 
ing to live : now, he is cheerful and full of hope ; 
ready to resign his soul to God, who gave it, or 
submit himself to whatever may be the dispensa- 
tions of his good providence. The idea of reli- 
gion appeared to him before, joined with terror 
and alarm ; now it seems to him lovely and at- 
tractive : then it presented to him doubts and 
fears, now it fills him ' with all joy and peace 
in believing/ There wants but one thing to 
crown bis faith and hope in God, and charity 
with his neighbour, and that is, what I expect, 
now that we have lately conversed so much on the 
subject, he will not be unwilling, but rather 
anxious, to perform. I mean his partaking of 
the Holy Communion." 

" Oh, Sir," replied the poor man, his eyes 
swimming with tears, " how I long to share, if 
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it pleasf you, in that holy feast, which I have too 
long neglected ; and for thl feat time, eat of the 
bread of life, and drink of the cop of blessing, 
as you have explained them to me. I do feel a 
great desire to do this, and then, if it be the 
Lord's will, I think I shall die in peace/' 

" Most gladly will I administer to you this 
happy means of grace,' 9 answered the venerable 
Man of God ; " and I trust all those of your fa- 
mily who s ought, will partake of it with you ; 
for it is the only appointed way by which we en- 
sure salvation, if with a right mind we avail 
ourselves of it" The elements were now pro- 
duced, and his wife and children, who were of 
proper age, partook in this rite of Christian love 
and Christian joy* 

Had an indifferent person witnessed this amia- 
ble group, he must have felt an interest in it. But 
to the sight of a true Christian it would faintly 
have pictured Heaven. There stood the holy 
man— here lay the sick and dying penitent— and 
kneeling around, in mute devotion, the other 
branches of his family, who like the Apostles, the 
night in which Christ was betrayed, were eating, 
.for the last time in this world, with their guide, 
their guardian, their father, and friend ! The heart 
of infidelity would there have witnessed enough 
to move it from its self-willed presumption, and 
the eye of scepticism might, in the contemplation 
of this scene, have forgotten to doubt. It was 
altogether a picture, which throws over the black 
shade of human failings and human misery, a sus- 
pension from guilt, and a relief from suffering, 
whilst, at the same time, it lifts the gross affec- 
tions of earth to the divine aspirations of Hea- 
ven. Even the blessed Angels, who joy in Hea- 
ven over the sinner who repenteth, might almost 
have been supposed to be hovering there in mute 
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delight and wondering love, each emulous who 
first should catch the parting spirit, to waft it to 
" the bosom of its Father and its God." 

Ere the dawning of another sun, without a 
struggle or a groan, the heavenly essence had 
forsaken its mortal tabernacle, and winged its 
flight to that place, " where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest." 

The Doctor having a few days after recounted 
this scene, and all its concomitants, in the hear- 
ing of his young friend, Alexander Trustwell, the 
latter, who sometimes courted the Nine, produ- 
ced the following lines : — 

What sweet serenity from virtue flows ! 
How the rapt soul with pure contentment glows, 
That owns, RxLieio* ! thy delightful power, 
Or in affliction's, or enjoyment's hour. 
As broods the halcyon o'er the troubled wave, 
So art thou prompt, and powerful to save ; 
Fling o'er the surface of the raging deep 
A soothing calm, and bid man cease to weep ; 
From sorrow's eye wipe off the falling tear, 
And make each trial by its triumph dear. > 
Thou art all-pleasing ; thy endearing sway 
Disrobes the night of gloom, and cheers the day ; 
From Death's dark terrors thou canst man release. 
And gild his mortal hour with joy and peace. 
Let those who doubt mark how the Christian dies ; 
Hope beams enshrined in his uplifted eyes. 
Faith bears him up, and Charity's sweet grace, 
Sheds resignation o'er his wo-worn face, 
While his last words the heavenly truth confess, 
Religion gives unchanging happiness. 

" Thanks, heavenly Sire ! thy unremitted power 
Supports my soul in this appalling- hour ; 
Thy sacred influence am ate m heart, 
My hope in Thee enables me to part 
Resigned, from all the dearest joys on earth, 
For Thou shalt bring me to a second birth. 
Mark how the Christian dies whom Heaven sustains, 
Whilst writhes his aged trunk with mortal pains ; 
And yet he glories not, save in the love 
Which vanquished Sin, and gentle as a dove 
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Glides through the breast, and piloting the way, 

Winds on the progress of the perfect day. 

Draw near, my friends, receive my latest breath, 

Already quivering from the touch of death. 

O! be the love of Heaven your ceaseless care, 

And let the Book of Life Eternal share 

Your holy reverence, mix'd with sober fear ; 

Its soothing words the dullest heart can cheer ; 

In trying scenes they steadfast comfort yield ; 

Pleasure in health, in pain a sheltering shield ; 

Aided by them, the soul's unshaken rock, 

The Christian braves temptation's ruthless shock, 

And views unmoved the direst ills impend ; 

Virtue his guide, and Christ his hope, his friend. 

The tears of agony his Saviour shed. 

When hell's leagued horrors burst around his head, 

Pre\ ent the Penitent's. 

My strength decays,-— 
'Why droop ye thus ? Death can no terror raise 
Save to the wicked. Infidels may find 
Appalling terrors shake their guilty mind ; 
And who in life their God blaspheme, compel 
And court the -goading stings and fires of bell. 

shun their ways ; too late repentance wakes, 

W hen Death's chill hand the mortal hour-glass shakes. 
Be early wise, and what you fail to know 
Permit to Him, from whom all blessings flow ; 
Blessings how great, oh, how divinely great ! 
Which I will praise whilst life's slow pulses beat. 
My term of days is o'er. See from the skies 
The blessed Angels beckon me to rise ! 

1 come, 1 come : my soul with transport swells, 
And of unutterable pleasures tells. 

I come : the body 's grosser cares recede ; 
Bear, bear me, Seraphs, with angelic speed, 
To Abraham's bosom, Oh ! 'tis sweet to die, 
For Death is swallowed up in 'Victory t" 
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There is a feeling attending the funeral of a 
fellow-mortal, which pulsates with sympathy in 
the heart of every one, not wholly dead to a 
sense of mortality, or utterly abandoned to the 
grossness of sensual indigencies ; a feeling that 
calls forth, even in the most untutored, reflections 
and maxims, which, however homely, sometimes 
serve, like a filtering vessel, to refine the thoughts 
and ennoble the understanding. Who, indeed, 
on viewing the mortal remains of a child of 
earth carried to its kindred dust, and witnessing 
tbe-sloifr and unequal step of the mourners, sa- 
bled in all the habiliments of wo, can refrain ei- 
ther from thinking on his own mortality, or sym- 
pathising in the grief which he marks depicted in 
the agonized features, or hears in the unrestrain- 
ed and heart searching sobs of a widow, an or- 
phan, or a childless parent? And who, as the 
bell in deep and solemn tones speaks of death, 
can listen unmoved to the gracious words which 
commence our funeral service ? ^lam the Re- 
surrection and the Life; whosoever believeth in 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live," is 
a most apt exordium for that awful occasion, 
which,, whilst it soothes the wounded and acute 
feelings of the survivors, lifts our ideas to con- 
template the gracious mercies and saving love of 
God, and the heavenly blessings and never-dying 
condition of those " who have fought the good 
fight, and finished their course in the Lord." 
The whole of that sublime service is calculated 
in an especial degree to pour the balm of consola- 
voi. i.— G, 
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tion into the wounded mind; and elevate it, in hea- 
venly musings* to the contemplation of "the 
Father of mercies and the God of all comfort." 
The close and simple, yet sublime and dignified 
arguments of the Apostle, can never be listened 
to without exciting some throb of that •* divinity 
which stirs within us." And the solemn truth 
that reverberates from the coffin in a hollow and 
deadened sound, must awake the conviction that 
" dust we are, and unto dust we must return. 9 ' 
Indeed the whole of that service breathes aspira- 
tions of the most devout and glowing piety, and 
would alone redeem, were other parts deficient, 
the various forms of the English church from 
obloquy and oblivion. 

These sentiments forcibly suggested themselves 
to our pastor, on the evening on which was car- 
ried to the home of his fathers the poor man 
whose happy end he had been, next to the grace 
of God, the humble instrument in promoting. It 
was the hour of eve. The sun was sinking in all 
ttfe sublimity of heavenly majesty behind the 
western hills, which reflected down their wood- 
crowned sides a shadowy tinge of mellowed pur- 
ple. The bats were wheeling their drony flights, 
and the tinkling of the distant sheep-bell, like 
the welling of a perennial fountain, stole over 
the gale, and was heard at intervals, when paus- 
ed the deep and echoing sounds of the village 
bell. All nature seemed reposing in breathless 
stillness, and complacent grandeur. The glow- 
ing landscape called to the Doctor's remembrance 
the following stanzas, which a friend of his had 
lately composed, in imitation of that beautiful 
production, 'The evenirrg Bells/ 

That setting sun — that setting sun ! 
What scenes, since first its race begun, 
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Of varied hue, its eye hath seen. 
Which are, as they had never been. 

That setting sun ! full many a gaze 
Hath dwelt upon its fading- rays, 
"With sweet, according thought sublime, 
In every age, and every clime ! 

'Tis sweet to mark thee, sinking slow 
The ocean's fabled caves below, 
And when th' obscuring night is done, 
To see thee rise, sweet setting sun: 

So when my pulses cease to pTay, 
Serenely close my evening ray,« 
To rise again, death's slumber done, 
Glorious like thee, sweet setting sun I 

These stanzas* so consonant with the scene and 
occasion, the Doctor had scarcely repeated, as he 
stood faaning on the gate-post of the church- 
yard, and contemplating the sun im merging from 
his sight, when he was accosted by one of his 
own parishioners, Mr. Hawke, a gentleman who 
lived in the enjoyment of a handsome income, 
and who, by his profession as a solicitor of emi- 
nence, was daily increasing it. He was a man 
of some reading, and of greater benevolence 5 
bat as an Unitarian, maintained religious no- 
tions at direct variance with those of his Rector. 
They were, however, upon the most friendly 
terms, and in the constant habit of meeting each 
other, as well at their own hQuses, as at those of 
the neighbourhood* Upon these occasions fre- 
quently would the Doctor lead to the subject of 
their religious differences, and invite him to an 
investigation of their respective principles. He 
sought these opportunities the more* not only 
that he might bring conviction of the truth of his 
own tenets to the mind of his neighhour, but that 
he might not lose such an example as Mr. Hawke 
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was capable of affording, if reclaimed, as a 
rational and conscientious member of the church. 

" Good evening to you. Doctor," . said he ; *< I 
have been invited by the fineness of the weather 
to stroll as far as to yonder hill, and as I am on 
my return to the town, I shall be glad if you are 
disposed or at liberty to accompany me. I look 
upon this meeting as fortunate in another respect : 
for as you know my solitary life as a bachelor 
drives me to the necessity of reading and reflect- 
ing more than perhaps I otherwise should do, I 
have lately taken up what you have so often re- 
commended to me, " Dr. N area's Remarks" upon 
the new Version of that Testament, which w as 
some few years since published by those of our 
persuasion : and I candidly- confess, that after 
some examination* I think the Doctor has made 
out a strong case against that translation, and 
has shewn good " cause for a new trial but, 
besides this, he has strung together so many 
counts in his indictment against the principles of 
it, that I know not whether judgment should not 
be pronounced against them. Still I cannot re- 
linquish my former objections without another 
appeal to the Court of enquiry, nor before the 
impediments "which dog up my way are more 
satisfactorily removed." 

" Come, come, my good Sir," said the Doc- 
tor ; " the prospect begins to clear ; the discharge 
of prejudice, and a thirst for impartial enquirjr 
is more than half fighting the battle of convic- 
tion. Most earnestly do I wish the result may 
prove your admission of our principles. I desire 
this chiefly because I would have you adopt a 
belief in that faith which, it is the conviction of 
my own mind, is the true one : and I desire it, 
in the next place, because I foresee nothing fur* 
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ther to prevent our acquaintance from merging 
into a real friendship." 

"Surely, Doctor," said he, "you do not 
mean to- say that a man of your well-known li- 
berality of mind can withhold your friendship 
from another, because lie happens to differ from 
you on a few points of a religion, in the belief of 
which so many, nay all may be mistaken/ 9 . 

u Why," continued the Doctor, " if I answer 
you as a man, I must reply, that to all I am ac- 
cessible, and refuse .not to be made acquainted 
with any one. But as a Christian minister and 
a member of the Church of England, I must 
pause before I admit into a closer intimacy the 
professed advocate of a system (I will not call 
it of religion) whidh has for its object to rob the 
Godhead of its majesty, and Divinity of its pre- 
rogative." 

" Excuse me, Doctor," replied Mr.flawfce; ' 
" I cannot comprehend you ; and it is * part of 
my principles, not to give assent to anything 
which I cannot understand." 

" I am aware that all who are, and profess 
themselves to be Unitarians," continued the Doc- 
tor, " lay great stress on their, understanding, 
and affirm that what is not intelligible to them, 
they will not admit." 

" And surely, Doctor, this is founded on rea- 
son, a gift which has been bestowed upon us by 
our Creator, for the noblest purposes — to inves- 
tigate, to search, and to give credit where it is 
found to be due. Else, why should that spark 
of immortality, which assimilates us to God, 
have been implanted in us, if we are not permit- 
ted to employ it, in the exejrcise of thought and 
judgment." ♦ 

«• In this respect," replied the Doctor, *' I 
wUl chime in with you, and become an Unita- 
toL. I. — 6 2. 
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rian— but if you assert that Reason, which is the 
eye of the soul, is to be employed as an agent 
to supplant, in its aspiring' ambition, the will, 
the counsel, the wisdom of God, I must differ 
from you, and declare myself a dissenter. But 
further, I will take you 'upon your own ground, 
fcnd argue the matte* on your own data. Lay- 
ing aside Revelation for the present, we will first 
discuss the subject on the principle x>f reason. 
And, first, you say that it is unworthy the ope- 
ration of the soul, to assent to what it cannot 
understand : allow me to ask you, do you btlieve 
that you have a soul ?" 
* Assuredly !" 

" Has it operations, or certain functions to 
perform ?" 
" Undoubtedly." 

" Is it also your belief that it outlives the 
body?" 

" This indeed is my hope and belief." 

" And what, may I ask you, are the compo* 
nent parts of yourself, or the individual man ?" 

u Without doubt, body and soul." 

" And now," continued the Doctor, " that 
you have fairly admitted all this, allow me still 
to extend my questions. Tou say, you have a 
soul ; that it operates or performs certain func- 
tions ; that it outlives the body ; and that the 
body and soul constitute the component or princi- 
pal parts of man: you say also, that it is on- 
worthy your reason to believe what you cannot 
comprehend. Can you then inform me in what 
manner the body and soul are joined, so that 
whilst the former exists, they act in unison, and 
W T hen it dies, the other outlives it ? Can you 
comprehend how the actions of the soul are re- 
gulated, whilst it is combined with the body ? 
or whither it goes, when disentangled from it? 
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If you can give me information on these topics, 
you will confer a favqgr upon me." 

Really, Doctor, your enquiries have been so 
rapid, and so voluble, that I have not had time to 
answer to your cross-questioning. I know I have 
a soul, but cannot telf how it is combined with 
the body." 

" And yet you believe it, Mr. Hawke ?" 

u I do/' fan replied. ' 

u See then your inconsistency, my good Sir," 
continued the Doctor ; " you insinuated that you 
would not admit the Trinity, because you could 
not comprehend it ; because you could not ima- 
gine how three persons can be one ; and yet,' for 
it would be in vain and impious fo deny it, you 
believe you have a soul and body, sand reason or 
mind, and that these three are so intimately con* 
nected, that they constitue one whole. Here is, 
by ydur own confession, a refutation- of your 
darling principle, and you are by your own 
verdict nonsuited. Now look at that glorious 
luminary which frets the canopy of Heaven . with 
living fire ; it is no unapt symbol of the Trini- 
ty ; for is it not composed of its body, light, and 
heat, and do not these three eenstitute one Sun. ? 
Mark that lovely star of chaste and liquid light ; 
and contemplate the many gems of worlds, which 
stud the robe of night ; and tell me, if your 
comprehension can take in or understand how 
these things are, or your boldness assert, that 
they are ' not ! Philosophers have told us the 
means, and Christians know the Author of all 
this beauty and utility ; but they have not been 
able to discover (for that is above their reach) 
how these means are formed. But do they, 
therefore, doubt or question it ? There are ma* 
ny operations of Nature, too, which are visible 
to the eye of the most eommoa observer 5 and 
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yet so secretly and mysteriously -performed, that 
they cannot bo comprehended. What is it, for 
instance, ttiat gives motion and effect to this 
evening gale, which robs those verdant pastures 
of their sweetness ? Whence is it, or whither 
goes it ? We know not ; yet we may not doubt 
its existence/ 9 

" I certainly am at a loss/' said Mr. Hawke, 
" to answer these questions satisfactorily, and 
must admit some inconsistency in my first posi- 
tion. But if one count of my indictment be re- 
jected, I have others which will have weight 
enough to cast the whole charge against you. 
The Scriptures, which we all admit to be the 
word of God, never once mention the Trinity, 
and consequently give no warrant for our admit* 
ting it as an article of belief. How can you ex- 
plain this." 

Your position," replied the Doctor, 44 here is 
prima fame right, but your consequence is er- 
roneous. That the word 'Trinity* is never 
found in them, I allow ; but that the doctrine of 
it is not warranted, I will maintain to be false. 
But the word • Trinity' is found in the Chris- 
tian writers, who had opportunities of deriving 
their instruction from the disciples of the Apos- 
tles themselves ; and this was a full century be- 
fore the author of Unitarianista, Arius, promul- 
gated his presumptuous doctrines. In the very 
beginning of the Bible, the idea of the Trinity is 
shadowed, and there are many passages in which 
the Almighty is represented as speaking of him- 
self in the plural number." 

" But, Doctor, might not this be after the 
manner of Potentates, who, when speaking of 
themselves, use the plural form ?" interrupted 
the Solicitor. 
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"I cannot admit a conclusion so derogatory 
to the majesty of God/' said the Doctor. " It 
is altogether impious to make any thing mortal, 
the standard by which to measure that which is 
immortal. But supposing this to be so; which 
1 cannot possibly allow, how comes it, that the 
inspired penman addresses him in the same style, 
which I can abundantly prove he does, in which 
God is represented as Jehovah or Elohim,— a 
word indicative of plurality, but having fre- 
quently a singular reference* These authorities 
may - be found in most of the writers who have 
written against your spiritual clients." 

" Then let me ask," said Mr. Hawke, " how 
it happened that the Triuifo Divinity was not 
manifested as such to the Hebrews ? Or why 
was he not revealed so openly 'to all, that there 
could be no question whatever about it ?" 

" r cannot, perhaps, give you a better answer 
to these questions, 9 ' continued the Rector, " than 
by asking you, why God did not in his commu- 
nications by Moses, reveal clearly and unequi- 
vocally to the Jews, the Gospel scheme of re- 
demption, and the certainty of the resurrection, 
which in the person of Jesus Christ was fully 
established ? I apprehend, that even in this, if 
we trace the analogy of God's dealings with his 
sinful creatures, we shall find, that the know- 
ledge of himself, which he has imparted to us, 
has been like all other knowledge, progressively 
given. And that the doctrine of the Resurrec- 
tion was folded up in the communications of God 
to the Israelites, our Saviour himself asserts, 
when he asked the Jews if they had not 'read 
that which was spoken unto them by God, saying, 
I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob ? God is not the. God of 
the dead, but of the living.' Thus that doctrine 
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which was obscurely revealed to the Israelites 
by Moses, was poblickly asserted by our Saviour ; 
and if you read the history of the earlier ages of 
the world, yftti will also find, that what was faintly 
shadowed in the time of the Patriarchs, was more 
dearly shown to the Prophets, and by them re- 
vealed to the world ; till at length, in a sure and 
an unerring course, the day-star rose on high, 
and the «ra of the Gospel manifested more lucidly 
the bidden things of old. * But not too dazzling- 
ly. For mark the sun. At first, we see the faint 
dawning of day break, till rising gradually he 
dispels the shades, and at length shines in all the 
splendour of noontide glory. But even of this 
luminary so brilliarft, and so beneficial, we know 
but in part. It is only from a distance that we 
can view and contemplate it. If, constituted as 
we now are, we were by any power able to draw 
nearer to it, we are certain that its excess of heat 
and splendour would overwhelm us. In like 
manner, if lie, who declared his ntfme to be *I 
am that 1 am,' (which implies the Trinity) and 
who allowed himself to be revealed progressively, 
were to show himself to us, finite mortals, in all 
his power of immortality and greatness, we should 
be lost and confounded, and overwhelmed, and 
unable to understand or comprehend him.— 
' Known unto him from the beginning are all his 
works/ Unto whatever excellence of knowledge 
man is permitted to attain, either of his own, or 
the nature of the Godhead, that knowledge has 
Jehovah placed within his reach, and he acquires 
it progressively. But that whieh is solely spiritu- 
al he has, in the fulness of his wisdom, reserved 
for him, when divested of mortality, he shall be 
wholly spiritual. Else, what exercise of faith 
could he have ? What hope in believing in his 
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God, his Saviour? ffo; the comprehension of 
this is reserved for Heaven atone;" ■ ■ . , 

" But, my dear Sir, you are only giving rea- 
sons for a. mystery, which you have not yet es- 
tablished," said Mr. Hawke. , 

" Were not the subject mysterious." replied 
the Doctor, ** there would be no need of estab* 
lishing it. Rut having answered your question 
why the Trinity was not revealed, I will now, 
passing by the dear and luminous predictions of 
the Prophets, and the various types of Christ and 
the Christian verity, under the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, bring you to the proofs contained in the 
ftew Testament ; which I will do under three 
considerations.? 

" Be so good then," said Mr. Hawke, " to 
state- them in order; for the number three is 
ominous, and might perhaps only end in unity." 

" Well," said the Doctor, smiling, " you shall 
be accommodated. But before 1 do this, you will, 
1 hope, acknowledge that there is one God, and 
will have no. objection .to his being termed the 
Father.* 

"Certainly," replied Mr. Hawke; "this is 
the key-stone of our belief, that there is. one God; 
call him Jehovah, or Almighty, or Father." 

"This being premised/' continued the Doctor, 
"my first consideration will regard the Son, 
that he is God; my second, the Jloly Ghost 
that he is God; and my -third will prove, that 
these three are one God." 

" Your arrangement is clear enough, Doctor," 
said his opposer, **>and is, in fact, what your 
Trinity is, three separate and distinct Beings, 
without the power of Unity." 

" Prejudge- not, my good Sir," said the Doc- 
tor ; " for you are well awa, 1 e, that the. law 
holds no one guilty, till trial has been had, and 
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judgment passed. And first, in respect of the 
Son. It is an axiom, that he who gave life, can 
alone restore it. Now, that God is the Father 
and Giver of life is certain, and that he is the only 
one, who in his own proper right can restore it, 
must be manifest to all, inasmuch as that which 
could not live before it had existence, cannot re- 
store it, when that existence is lost." 

" Youf hy|M>thesis is plain enough/' said Mr. 
Hawke ; " but how you will be able to make this 
bear upon your present purpose 1 know not, ex- 
cept by keeping us in talk during the remainder 
of the walk." 

" My purpose," said the Doctor, " is to assert 
and prove that our Saviour had this power, 
which God alone can have ; and that he actual- | 
ly exercised it during his ministry on earth, we 
learn from his recalling the widow's son to life- 
restoring, when dead, Jairus's daughter — and re- 
suscitating Lazarus, when * he had lain in the 
grave four days." " 

" I beg pardon, 9 ' interrupted -Mr. Hawke; 
" this power was possessed by Elijah, who , re- j 
stored the' widow's son to life at Zarepta. This 
is a case in point to render nugatory your argu- 
ment. There is also another, in which St. Peter 
is represented as restoring life to Dorcas." 

*• I acknowledge the truth of these miracles," 
replied the Rector; " but must differ with you 
as to the authority by which they were done. In 
both instances, the Prophet and the Apostle are 
represented as stretching themselves on the dead 
bodies. And Elijah thrice called upon God, (an 
oblique hint at the Trinity,) that life might be 
restored. Both these were the means ; they evi- 
dently were only agents. But Christ of his own 
authority says, * / say unto you, arise ;' and the 
dead hear and obey his voice. Lazarus, infold- 
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ed in the grave, be again authoritatively com- 
manded to come forth, and the grave instantly 
gave forth its victim." 

" But you will remember," observed Mr. 
Hawke, " that in your latter instance, we find 
he prayed to bis Father/ 9 

" He did so," promptly answered the Doctor, 
"but not for power to perform this miracle. It 
was a prayer of thanksgiving that his power, his 
divinity, and mission, had now an opportunity 
of being manifested to men. Here, then, are 
three instances, in which Jesus Christ restored 
life when lost, and that, too, by his own inherent 
power, which power belongs only to God. But, 
though 1 fairly might, I will not rest the divini- 
ty of Christ on this argument alone. Tou shall 
hear himself— 4 Destroy this temple, 9 said he to 
the Jews, 4 and in three days will I raise it up 
again.' By temple, as we learn from the Evan- 
gelist, he meant his body ; and that his body did 
rise again on the third day is, to all who ac- 
knowledge the truth of the Gospel, as well au- 
thenticated as any other of his actions. And 
that his body was raised by himself, we conclude, 
not only from this passage, but from these words, 
— 4 My Father loveth me, because I lay down 
my life, that I might take it again. No man 
taketh it from me, but 1 lay it down of myself: 
I have power to lay it down, and 1 have power 
to take it again/ Here is the most positive evi- 
dence from the mouth of him, ' who spake as man 
never spake,' that he himself was God. In the 
ftext place, when the Almighty revealed himself 
to the Israelites, the title by which he informed 
Moses he was to be addressed, was, ' I Am that 
I Am and this was in an especial manner pe- 
culiar to himself^ involving, as it does, the com- 
plete idea of the Trinity. I AM < he that was, 
VOL* I.— H. 
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and is, and is to came, the Almighty/ Had 
Christ been a mere mortal, how highly soever 
gifted, even beyond the endowments of an Angel 
-—is it to be supposed that he would have assum- 
ed this tide to himself! Yet this he does in se- 
veral places, of which I shall now, for the sake 
of brevity, mention but these : ' Before Abraham 
was I Jim.' — * When ye have lift up the Son of 
Man, then shall ye know / An.' — 4 If ye be- 
lieve not that IJbn, ye shall die in your sins.' 

"What can be a more clear or undisguised 
acknowledgement of his equality with the Fa- 
ther, than his reply to Philip, asking him to 
show hisdisciples the Father? — 4 Have I been 
so long time with you, and yet thou hast not 
known me ?' — And again, in another place, * He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father How 
will you reconcile the declaration of Christ, 
that < he and hi* Father are one, 9 if you deny 
his Godhead, and detract from his Divinity? 
' Ton neither know me/ was his observation to 
the Jews, « nor my Father $ if ye had known 
me, ye would have- known my Father also.' — 
<If God be glorified in the Son} God shall glo- 
rify him in himself, and shall straitway glorify 
him.' — <He that hateth me, hateth my Father 
also.'— * Now have they both seen and hated 
both me and my Father/ — In all which instan- 
ces he assumes to himself equality with God, 
which as a man he could not have done, without 
the greatest presumption. Or how could be 
have called, as we read he did, the temple of 
God his house, if he were not in reality what 
we believe him to be, the Son of God, and God 
himself 1" 

" But if he were God," exclaimed Mr. Hawke, 
" how comes it that he died ? and that before 
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be died he was almost Overwhelmed with ago- 
ny ?» 

"Here, again, the answer is, I think, quite 
satisfactory," replied the Doctor. 44 As man he 
died, as man he suffered, as man he prayed. 
But as God, he is * the Resurrection and the 
Life/ In him, humanity and divinity were so 
closely united and blended, that ' he bore the ini- 
quities of many, and made intercession for the 
transgressors. 9 Without blood, no ransom could 
be paid. None but God could mediate with 
God; and none but man could mediate fop man* 
So then, &s the mind is the organ or mediator 
between the body and soul, receiving its impres- 
sions from the former, and its nature from the 
latter, so Christ, uniting in himself the nature of 
the offended and the offender, as the one could 
only exact punishment, and as the other could 
alone pay the penalty of our transgressions. 
And in respect of his sufferings, particularly in 
the garden, when his pores wept blood, consider, 
as he himself confessed, it was * the hour and 
power of darkness;' that is, all the mightiness 
of hell was then arrayed in active warfare a- 
gainst him. His divinity could not be but deep- 
ly sensible of the important office then to be per* 
formed, and of the immense weight of sins then 
to be carried, and expiated by himself alone. In 
proportion, then, as his divinity was infinitely 
more excellent, so did his mortality more acutely 
suffer, beyond any thing that mere humanity 
could conceive. In 'this travail of his soul, 9 
then, he suffered 4 the chastisement of our peace, 
and on him was laid the iniquity of .us all.' I 
acknowledge this is difficult to be understood, 
but the difficulty is not therefore to excite doubt; 
rather to raise our faith, that as * we now see 
through a glass darkly,' we shall one day be- 
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hold and know Jebovah as be is. But I see we 
are drawing near the end of our walk, I will 
therefore leave the proof of Christ's Divinity, 
without adducing further evidence, with which 
almost every page of the Gospel would supply 
me." 

" You cannot, I think, advance any arguments 
more weighty than you have already done, in 
defence of the second person of the Trinity," 
said Mr. Hawke; "will you then favour me 
with your pleadings for the third and last per- 
son V 9 

"The arguments for the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost lie within a narrower compass," continued 
the Christian Advocate, " because the previous 
points being established, there only remains one 
person to constitute the triune Godhead, and that 
person must be the Holy Spirit." 

"You cannot surely mean, Doctor, to rest 
your defence of the third person on this basis 
alone," said his Opponent. 

44 No, Sir," he replied ; 44 why should I, when 
even the annunciation of the Angel to the Virgin 
furnishes me with an unanswerable argument 
for the Godhead of the Spirit? 'The Holy 
Ghost/ (these were the words of his message,) 
4 shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall over-shadow thee ; therefore, also, 
that holy thing which shall be born of thee, shall 
be called the Son of God. 9 Now, the child thus 
produced by the overshadowing of the Holy 
Ghost, would necessarily be the child of the Holy 
Ghost ; but the angel, who announced the tidings 
of great joy to the Virgin, said 4 it shall be call- 
ed the Son of God/ Consequently, unless the 
Angel were as inconsistent an arguer as modern 
Socinians are, the Holy Ghost and God are one 
and the same. 
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"Again, the Saviour, when consoling his dis- 
ciples on the prospect of his approaching death, 
says, 4 If I go and prepare a place for you, I will 
come again.' — 4 And I will pray the Father, and 
he will give you another Comforter, that he may 
abide with you for ever, even the Spirit of Truth.' 
—And immediately after, lest they should mis- 
take him, he adds, 4 1 will not leave you comfort- 
less, I will come to you. 9 — By which it is mani- 
fest, that he and the Comforter, or Holy Spirit, 
are one. And as the Holy Ghost has been prov- 
ed to be God, and the Son, God, these three are 
all one and the same God. 

"As the Comforter, also, was to abide with 
the Saviour's followers forever, so does he pro- 
mise, that he will be with them always, 4 even 
unto the end of the world.' Add to which, the 
dreadful punishment denounced against blasphe- 
ming the Holy Ghost. And that the Apostles 
looked upon him as God, is clear, from that say- 
ing recorded of St. Peter to Ananias, when he 
I reproved him for having attempted to lie unto, or 
I deceive, the Holy Ghost, which he termed 4 a 
lying unto God.' " 

"And now, Doctor," said Mr. Hawke, "as 
we are just upon entering the town, be so kind 
as to make your argument as short as you can, 
by explaining to me your last consideration." 
The Doctor continued. 

"As, then, these three are respectively and 
individually God, so are they all one* This we 
I learn from a text applied by Isaiah as the words 
' of God, by Christ to himself, and by St. Peter 
to the Holy Ghost. And, moreover, Jesus, when 
speaking of the comforter, which he had alleged 
to be the same as himself, said, < If a man love 
me, he will keep my words , and my Father will 
love him, and we (that is, the Comforter, Jesus, 
I vol. i. — H 2. 
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and the Father,) will come unto biro, and make 
our abode with him/ And, lastly, the command 
of Christ to his disciples, that they should go 
and 'teach all nations, and baptize them in the 
name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost/ is another evidence incontrovertible, not 
only of the Trinity, but of the unity and co-equal- 
ity of it. This, also, is further evidenced by the 
Apostle's benediction, in which these three are 
all put on a level ; and as they are all equally 
used and connected in the form of baptism, which 
is a dedication to God, these three must be one 
God. But how they are united it is beyond the 
power of man to comprehend. It is enough for 
him to be convinced of his own inability to under- 
stand his own nature, and what is manifest in 
the works of nature daily before his eyes. Let 
this, then, make him humble; and, above all, 
cause him to be circumspect, that he become not 
an idolater, ' by setting up his idols in his heart, 
and putting the stumbling-block of his iniquity 
before his face,' which all those most assuredly 
do, who fashion the image of God after their own 
understanding, and give him a form, a shape, 
and nature, suited to their own gross compre- 
hensions." 

They had now reached the town, when Mr. 
Hawke, making a stand,—- 

" Doctor," said he, " I am under the necessi- 
ty of leaving you here, as I have an engagement 
which takes me from the direction in which you 
are proceeding ; believe me, I speak with sinceri- 
ty, when I say that I am likely to derive essen- 
tial benefit from our interesting discussion this 
evening ; and when I have reflected more upon it, 
I may probably trouble you to enter upon it 
again, not as a matter of curiosity or idle specu- 
ation, but as most important to the comfort and 
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satisfaction of my miofl for I afesure you I high- 
ly appreciate your feelings towards me." So 
saying, he shook hands and departed* 

The Rector, upon reaching home, ordered tea 
in his library, and sat for some time drinking it 
in the silent enjoyment of his own reflections. 
He pondered much on the conversation which 
had passed in his way to the town, and like most 
men upon such occasions, now thought of argu- 
ments which he might more strongly have addu- 
ced to serve his purpose, but he contented him- 
self with the intention of adducing them upon the 
next opportunity that offered itself. From the 
contemplation of this, his mind reverted to the 
poor man's funeral which he had attended ; there 
was something that had made a deeper impres- 
sion upon him than usual. The plain simplicity 
and calmness of a village-burial had powerfully 
struck his feelings. The slow tolling of the rus- 
tic bell — the quiet preparation of the venerable 
clerk for the due reception of the living and the 
dead— the picturesque appearance of the unsabled 
mourners, following slowly the corpse through 
the windings of the lanes in the valley below ; in 
short, every thing appeared so quiet, so natural, 
and so unostentatious, so unlike what he daily 
witnessed in his own parish, where there was such 
a constant attempt at idle show, such an evident 
display of vain pomp and empty pageantry, that 
he could not be insensible to the contrast. Be- 
sides all this, he had been struck, with the air of 
seriousness which fell upon the spectators, among 
whom such occurrences were uncommon ; such a 
dead stillness among the hearers, as they sat list- 
ening to the solemn service, and gazing upon the 
bier placed before them. These things crowded 
upon his mind, and disposed him to serious re- 
flection ; and that he might give way to such 
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mental enjoyment, he drew from his bookcase his 
large quarto prayer-book, and read again, and 
pondered upon the beauties of the service. As he 
turned to the concluding page he found a printed 
paper which had been long placed there, contain- 
ing a poetical paraphrase of St. Paul's epistle, 
which he had himself formerly written as a col- 
lege exercise. Of all writing, that surely is the 
most difficult which aims at clothing the Scrip- 
tures in language more beautiful than that in 
which they are already clad ; and no attempt of 
this nature can well be successful ; yet, as the 
Doctor's mind was absorbed in the subject, he 
could not refrain from correcting this effusion of 
his earlier days, that he might bring it still clo- 
ser to its original, and by that means give it the 
reflection of the only beauty of which it was sus- 
ceptible. 

From the low grave has Christ now rais'd his head 

To tow'r in heav'n— the first-fruits of the dead* 

For since by man's transgression death was giv'n, 

By man, salvation was redeemed in heav'n : 

For as through Adam all men death derive, 

E'en so in Christ shall all be made alive. 

But each in order — to the kindred skies 

The first-fruits, Christ— then shall his faithful rise. 

Next comes the end, when he in judgment-hour, 

(Heaven, earth, and hell, and mightiness and power, 

First subject to his universal sway,) 

Shall at the Father's feet his sceptre lay ; 

For not till all shall own his strength divine, 

Shall he the empire of the world resign : 

Ev*n death, the last, the mightiest foe of all, 

To crown his triumph, shall his arm enthrall. 

But when the Prophet sang—" That Christ must reiim, 

" Till aU his foes beneath his feet be slain 8 »» 

He did not mean, by this supreme command, 

That God was govern'd by Messiah's hand ; 

For he himself effected this defeat, 

And laid the foe beneath Messiah's feet. 

And when all things shall be subdued to God, 
The Son, as man, shall answer at his nod; 
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Before his presence ev'ry power must fall, 
That God, the Father, may be God in all ! 
Else what shall they, Who, in their earliest youth* 
Have died to testify this glorious truth ; 
What great reward have they reserved in store, 
If from the grave the dead shall rise no more ? 
Where's the inducement that can lead them stilt, 
By such a faith, to seek for such an ill ? 
And if 'tis false, that we again shall rise, 
Why should we sufferings for ourselves devise \ 

I swear, by all the joy my soul can give, " 
Which your belief in Christ has made to live. 
That preaching doctrines of a future state, 
Threatens me daily with a murder'd fate. 

If, when at Ephesus,this truth I gave, 
That Christ shall raise "all mortals from the grave* 
And the vile custom of the barb'rous age 
Compell'd wild beasts to fight me in their rage, 
What aid, what comfort, could such sufferings give, 
Unless 'twere true— that all the dead shall live f 
Those sad delusive dreams were surely best, 
Which lull the thoughtless to oblivious rest; 
"Live while we may, to-morrow seals our doom, 
" And nought but darkness lies beyond the tomb." 
Be not deceived !— Communications vain, 
Taint e'en the purest with corruption's stain, 
Awake from sin ! — Arise from fancy's dream ; 
Let>— " Christ now risen"— be your constant theme \ 
If this great truth your ignorance deny. 
Know, that your blindness veils the Deity. 
He who created can revive the frame — 
Oh, think on this \ and hide your heads with shame I 
But some will say — How can the dead arise, 
And be transported to the farther skies ? 
But if the future can the past revise, 
What kind of body from the grave shall rise ? 
What fools are ye to urge such vain disputes ! 
Nature, the hand of God, your words refutes. 
The seed thou sow'st decays within the earth 
Before the plant is quicken'd to its birth ; 
And what thou sow'st, is not that body sown 
Which shall appear when all the plant is grown : 
No ; 'tis bare grain, without a stalk or blade, 
Which nature fashions to a verdant glade ; 
But a new body God is pjieas'd to give 
To ev'ry proper seed he makes to live* 
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Again, the power of God it well defin'd, 
In various bodies of the carnal kind : 
All flesh is not the same — for flesh of man 
Experienced change, when that of beasts began ; 
To various species, various kinds were given. 
As well to fishes as the fowls of heav'n. 

But this exalted pow'r is clearer found, 
In all the planetary system round ; 
Nor is it less to be'discern'd on earth, 
In bodies springing from terrestrial birth. 
Celestial orbs a different nature own, 
To the dark substance of an earthly stone. 
The glorious sun exceeds in dasasling light 
The paler lustre of the nrb of night ? 
And yet the moon a brighter tight appears 
Than that which twinkles from the lesser spheres. 
So shall the souls come forth from death's dark night ; 
But each endowed with different shade'* of light. 

And though that body, in sepulchral gloom. 
Was made a prey to reptiles of the tomb, 
Yet when reviv'd, corruption shall restore 
Its crumbling wealth— for death shall be no more ! 

And though that body was by death disgraced, 
And mortal sin its mortal frame defac'd, 
Yet when reviv'd, dishonour shall restore 
Its former grace— for death shall be no more I 

And though that body was in weakness sown, 
And age and sickness mark'd it for their own, 
Yet when reviv'd, disease shall then restore 
Its active pow'ra— for death shall be no more ! 

And though that body was by nature driv'n, 
By carnal wants to seek supplies from heav'n. 



Its heav'nly soul— for death shall be no more I 

In these two stages of existing fate, 
God shall make perfect man's intended state ; 
For though on earth a nafral frame was giv'n, 
It shall be spir'tual in the realms of heav'n. 
So thus 'tis written Man derives his birth 
From the first Adam's life-existing earth ; . 
Whose carnal body with the soul combin'd, 
Sustain'd his being, and upheld his mind : 
But the last Adam, who the Just inspires 
With spir'tual bodies, and divine desires, 
Was made a spirit which shall soon revive 
Their sleeping dust, to save their souls alive. 
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Stillbe it known, what truth cannot disguise, 
That mortal bodies first in order rise ; 
Then comes the second, to prepare the soul, 

J^ ee } that Bein £ who 804,1 m ake it whole. 

The first man, Adam, had his mortal birth 
From the mere substance of this lower earth i 
The second man— the Lord from yonder skies. 
Did from the essence of the Spirit rise. 
As Adam was, when sin contriv'd his fall, 
Just so the wicked shall appear to all ; 
And as Christ at, now perfect and divine, 
So shall the glory of the righteous shine ; 
For as they bore man's earthly form below, 
The best adapted to this world of wo, 
So shall they wear that heav'nly form of love, 
The better suited to the joys above !— 

Brothers and men !— By yonder Heav'n I swear 
No mortal body can inheiit there ; ' 
For how shall aught, defiled by earth's alloy, 
Bliss incorruptible in Heav'n enjoy ? 
Behold ! a secrettruth I now foredoom : 
Some righteous bodies shall not see the tomb ! 
But when confusion shall the world derange, 
These bodies Christ shall in an instant change ; 
Or, ere the eye can twinkle— when the sound 
Of the last trump shall life dispense around— 
And they who live in that appalling hour < 
Shall change Ifceir nature, and exalt their power « 
Corruptive bodies must that day put on 
The undefiled garb of incorxuption— 
And those now mortal must that moment b*e 
Array 'd in splendid immortality : 
So, when corruption shall be deck'd by fate, 
In in corruption's everlasting state, 
And this now mortal, shall at once display 
Immortal splendour and immortal sway, 
The Prophet's words shall then accomplishM be- 
That " Death is swallowed up in victory !" — 
Freed from disease, the perfect then shall sing, 
w Where is thy vict'ry, grave ; where, death, thy sting ?" 
The sting of death is sin, the only pain 
The darts of death can bring upon the slain ; 
For by the poison of this fatal sting, 
The law brought curses on its mortal wing.— 
For ever blest be that Almighty God, 
Who conquerM these by his correcting rod ; 
For sin and death, the grave and legal curse, 
Our blessed Lord shall vanquish and disperse. 
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Therefore, my brethren, since ye now are led 
To know that Christ wiil surely raise the dead 5 
And that the righteous, in the realms above, 
Shall be rewarded with immortal love; 
Be firm, be steadfast, in that sound belief ; 
For future joy shall crown all present grief. 
Here, then, on earth, the works of God maincaia 
For know, such labour shall not be ill vain.— 
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THE CLERICAL CONFERENCE. 

Db. Fheeman, from the extent of his parish 
and the multiplicity of its duties, had always re- 
quired the assistance of a Curate ; and of all his 
clerical arrangements, that of procuring an as- 
sistant, whose views and sentiments accorded 
with his own, was the most difficult to one, who, 
in his situation, felt called upon to make such a 
choice, as, while it should satisfy himself, should 
be no less pleasing to the parish at large. None 
can know, but those similarly circumstanced, 
how great is the difficulty to effect this sort of 
professional junction ; because, in large towns, 
where the population is extensive, and the paro- 
chial duties unceasing, and where the income j* 
generally very limited, men, in any sort of inde- 
pendent circumstances, will not engage where so 
much is required of them ; and where, after all, 
they can obtain no greater remuneration than 
they meet with in places unencumbered by week- 
ly duties, and where the services of the Sabbath 
require but a very moderate degree of exertion. 
This statement may be thought to convey an im- 
putation of a want of zeal and energy upon the 
inferior clergy; but it is a natural consequence ; 
for men, for the most part, in every profession, 
prefer the easier to the more laborious pursuits 
of life, particularly when there is no stimulus in 
the shape of advantage to be derived from the ex- 
change. There is, however, another and a better 
reason to be assigned for this apparently unzea- 
lous preference ; and it lies in this, that the cler» 
voi. i* — I. 
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gy, who act as Curates in the country, live at less 
expense than those in towns ; that they are more 
at leisure to indulge, either in the pursuits of lite- 
rature, or in those of a healthier, though pMiaps 
less useful nature ; while they are removed from 
the confinement, the unwholesomeness, the noise 
and distractions of a thickly-inhabited town. 
These are the circumstances which operate to 
prevent men of any tolerable resources, and who 
have been enabled to pass through an academical 
career, from entering upon charges burdened with 
duties of high responsibility ; and thus they leave 
the field for the occupation of others whose habits 
of life and education have been different, and 
whose worldly views have been bounded by more 
confined limits. Dr. Freeman, therefore, like 
many other Town Rectors, was obliged to have 
recourse to some person whose abilities had car- 
ried him with credit through some good provin- 
cial school, and who had followed up his acqui- 
sitions there by persevering industry and the ap- 
plication of his own unassisted talents. But this 
was not all ; for in the event of lighting even upon 
such a person as this, it was essential for him 
not merely to ascertain that a reciprocity of reli- 
gious sentiments and opinions existed, but that 
he had a clear and sonorous voice calculated to 
fill the ample space which the walls of his church 
circumscribed ; that he was pleasing in his out- 
ward appearance, for this he knew by experience 
to be an essential qualification ; that his style of 
composition and delivery was correct; that he 
had a strong feeling for the sacred functions of 
his office ; that he was patient ; that he was con- 
ciliatory ; that he was humble, and that he was 
vitally religious. 

Such a character he had the good fortune to 
meet with in the person of Mr. Deacon, a young 
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taan of plain and unassuming manners, of strong 
sense, extensive reading, and comprehensive in- 
tellect. Although ordained Upon the title which 
the Doctor bad giv$n him, he entered into the 
service with great address, aided by the con- 
sciousness that he was both able and desirous to 
discharge, to the best of his power, the service 
on which he had entered ; and though bis first 
discourse was delivered before a crowded con- 
gregation, he betrayed no symptoms of fear, at 
the same titne that he exhibited no tincture of ar- 
rogance or self-sufficiency. Well might the Doc- 
tor be gratified by such an acquisition ; he who 
ever held it as most derogatory and unbecoming, 
in any person who had undertaken the ministry 
of the church, to entertain ill-grounded appre- 
hensions of presenting himself before any con- 
gregation. He considered it as one of the worst 
features of the clergy* that many of them engage 
in a profession, the duties of which they hesitate 
to discharge in an open assembly of the church, 
from a vain, nervous, and unbecoming fear of 
addressing a large or enlightened body of wor- 
shippers. — " If," be would say, " men can con- 
scientiously think themselves called upon to enter 
as laborers in the Christian vineyard, they ought 
to qualify themselves for their employment, whe- 
ther in tilling a small part, or in assisting to culti- 
vate the whole soil. It is the want of this feeling 
which causes many of our . enemies to censure our 
established clergy, for a man is surely bound to 
perform bis services to the extent of his powers.; 
and though all have not the same gift, yet all are 
enabled to use and exert such means as have been 
afforded them." 

Mr. Deacon, in the exercise of his good sense, 
had made up for want of experience, by adhering 
the friendly advice of his Rector, and the pa* 
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rfehtoners had ever been ready to look favourably 
upon one who made every exertion to be service- 
able to them. A wise regulation had been adopt- 
ed by Dr. Freeman for the due and regular " per- 
formance of every parochial duty on his institu- 
tion, which had been attended with satisfaction 
to every party concerned : he had arranged sta- 
ted periods- in every day for the attendance of 
himself or his Curate at his Church, and having 
publicly notified his plan, it was very soon and 
easily established ; he further arranged that he 
and his Curate should share equally the labours 
of their ministry, by which means a moderate 
intervention of leisure was afforded to both : and, 
thus, as in all other cases, a methodical arrange- 
ment and a punctual attendance to it lessen and 
facilitate the most laborious employments of life. 
In this manner had the Doctor and his assistant 
been engaged for some years, during which a mu- 
tual confidence add feeling existed, which, as they 
tended to remove all distinction between them, 
excited in the breast of the parishioners an equal 
respect for the one and the other. 

It happened, as they were engaged in a well- 
contested game of chess, which had commenced 
with the dessert after dinner at the Rectory, that 
the servant brought in a message from some gen- 
tlemen who were then in the hall, desiring ear- 
nestly to speak with the Doctor for a few minutes ; 
upon which they were instantly requested to 
walk in. There now presented themselves a 
clergyman of the immediate neighbourhood, at- 
tended by two other divines, and two respectable 
laymen, who were forthwith furnished with 
chairs, and as soon as seated were interrogated 
as to the object of their visit. 

w Dr. Freeman 9 " said the Rev. Mr. Wiseman, 
" I ought to apologise for intruding upon you at 
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this unseasonable hour, but I trust you will ex- 
cuse it when I state the nature of our business to 
be urgent. Give me leave, Sir, to introduce to 
you these gentlemen, the Rev. Mr. Feachem and 
Mr. Africanus, who, as members Of a committee 
of the Church Missionary Society, now call upon 
you to request the favour of your lending your 
pulpit for one Sunday to preach a charity-ser- 
mon for the benefit of that Institution. Permit 
me, also, to introduce the Rev. Mr. Isaacs and 
Mr. Levi, who attend upon this. occasion to 
request the further indulgence, that your pulpit 
may be given up upon the evening of the same 
day, for a similar sermon for the benefit of the 
Society for the Conversion of the Jews. We are of 
opinion, that in a parish of such wide extent, 
both appeals to the parishioners would meet with 
considerable success ; and that the institutions in 
question would have reason to thank you for the 
permission we now wait upon you to solicit." 

"Gentlemen," replied the Doctor, with his 
usual temper and firmness, "this is a request 
which I am sorry, from the very nature of it, I 
must decidedly refuse. In the first place, I never 
have sanctioned, nor shall I find myself inclined 
to encourage, a system which I think derogatory 
to our profession, and of infinite detriment to pur 
parishioners ; I mean that of suffering a succes- 
sion of stranger preachers to take possession of 
our pulpits, for the purpose of extracting from 
the congregation money to be applied to foreign 
objects ; or for the still less worthy purpose of 
raising attention by the stratagem of novelty, 
and by administering excitement to ' itching 
ears.' No, gentlemen ; appointed as I am to this 
responsible charge, I will make use of the best 
faculties which God has given me to discharge 
the several duties of it, or if unable to perform 
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them myself, it has been my aim and my good 
fortune to select an able man as my permanent 
representative ; and thus constituted we still 
stand our ground. If our parishioners, caught 
by the errors of modern innovation, desire change 
of ministers, that they may find food for idle and 
ill-placed criticism, or for the gratification of 
their curiosity, they may seek it elsewhere ; the 
obligations upon us are plain, and those binding 
upon others with whom we are spiritually con- 
nected are not less evident. In the next place, 
j if our congregations can be excited only at the 
'"HMfc&Tbf strangers to yield up their charity, 
which they would refuse at the intercession of 
their regularly authorised ministers, this is a 
weakness of which I would both fain spare them 
the confession and conceal it from the world. 
There are circumstances, I admit, which make it 
necessary for persons im my situation to solicit 
the aid of neighbours and friends, when, for in- 
stance, I am called upon year by year to plead 
the same cause for the same Institutions ; when 
it may be easily conceived that hating expended 
my best reasoning, and made the most powerful 
appeals of which I am master, I have nothing 
further to urge, and nothing more forcible to ad- 
vance; in such a case, the assistance of my 
friends is very desirable, as it becomes of great- 
er advantage to my flock than to myself: but 
this does not apply to the admission of strangers, 
those itinerary preachers, I had almost said, those 
importunate public beggars, whose system I so 
strongly deprecate*" 

« Well, Dr. Freeman," replied Mr. Wiseman, 
"it is very far from our intention to offer you 
any offence, particularly when soliciting a favour ; 
would you yourself, or your Curate, oblige m by 
taking the cause of these institutions into your 
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own hands ? It is true, these gentlemen are pre- 
pared for these purposes, because they think it 
too much to ask the clergy for the use of their 
pulpits, and the exercise of their talents at the 
same time ; besides which, they are in possession 
of facts and circumstances that cannot fail to ex- 
cite great interest in the hearers, and which lie 
beyond the reach and knowledge of the generali- 
ty of our profession.** 

"Iam sorry again," replied the Doctor* « to 
say, that neither can we comply with this, and 
that the denial is grounded upon the strongest 
reasons* To speak plainly, gentlemen, I consi- 
der the Church Missionary Society to be chiefly 
supported by that part of our clergy from most 
of whose sentiments I greatly differ ; that it as- 
sumes & character to which it can lay no just 
claim, of being exclusively associated with the 
Church, when, in fact, it is connected with all 
parties and principles but those of the establish- 
ment ; and what is more to the point, I have not 
that opinion of the necessity and benefits of the 
Institution to make it a subject upon which I 
could conscientiously expatiate : I would infinite- 
ly rather send the amount of any expected con- 
tribution out of my own pocket to the ancient 
and venerable Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge on their Missionary account, than 
endeavour to obtain the same means from my pa- 
rishioners, to be applied in a manner which nei- 
ther they nor I approve. And the request, as it 
respects the Institution for the Conversion of the 
Jews, is to me less admissible ; for I make no he- 
sitation in declaring myself, on the subject of its 
utility and the prospect of its ultimate benefit 
perfectly sceptical. 1 have never yetfound, and 
I have conversed with many, any J^pthus said 
to be christianized, whom I could bring my mind 
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to look upon as a real convert at heart. Incited 
by prospects of relief and of temporal advantage, 
many have declared themselves apostatised ; but 
none or very few in truth have changed their 
minds or sentiments, and those few have adopted 
such notions of Christianity as are, to me, unsa- 
tisfactory. No : when this great alteration is 
about to take place, it must be attended by nieans 
far exalted above the ordinary wit and contri- 
vance of man. On these several grounds, gen- 
tlemen, without the bias of any narrow prejudi- 
ces, and without wishing to give the least offence, 
by what is only intended for candour, you must 
excuse my compliance with your desires on this 
occasion." 

" Dr. Freeman, you must be aware/' continu- 
ed Mr. Wiseman, *<that in soliciting the favours 
we have proposed, we are actuated by no selfish 
or interested views : we have asked as brother- 
Christians and brother-members of the «ame 
church for yoHr assistance to promote a Christian 
work, and if you feel disposed to withhold your 
co-operation, we have both discharged our rela- 
tive duties. It is not for me to canvass or to at- 
tempt to controvert your principles of action, 
though I must confess that to me they appear ca- 
pable of a full confutation/ 9 

" Well, Sir, if such be your opinion, to con- 
vince you that I am neither intolerant nor bigot- 
ed to my own principles, if you have leisure, I 
sball be glad if you aBd these gentlemen will 
give me the pleasure of your company for an 
hour or two, and I will order another bottle of 
wine for your refreshment." 

" If," said Mr. Wiseman, " we are not en- 
croaching too much upon you, as I believe we 
are none immediately engaged ; and if you 
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will substitute tea for wine, we shall be happy to 
accept your offer." 

Upon this the table was cleared, hats and great 
ooats were deposited, tea was ordered, and the 
party drew around the fire. 

"Now, Dr. Freeman," resumed Mr. Wise- 
man, " it was my intention to have stated to you, 
in the event of your grantiug our request, that I 
believe there is a little difference in religious sen- 
timents between us, if I may judge from what I 
have heard of your preaching, and what I have 
seen of your writings. The fact is, I freely avow 
that I am an Evangelical Preacher, — a distinc- 
tion to which I believe you lay no claim." 

« Then give me leave to inform you, Mr. 
Wiseman," replied the Doctor, "that though it 
is true we do not arrogate to ourselves such a 
title, yet we profess to be no other in word and 
deed than evangelical, and, perhaps, we are as 
much entitled to it by our humility, as others 
are by their high-blown pretensions. Pardon 
me, I mean no offence, I mean nothing personal; 
but I confess it is with difficulty that I cati res- 
train my feelings, when I find people by their 
professions lowering us, that they may rise the 
higher themselves; which I consider they do, 
who presume upon distinctions which they with- 
hold from their brethren.' I declare, Sir, there 
is nothing that we professedly teach, either in 
public or in private, but we deduce from the 
Scriptures; and our exhortations uniformly 
spring from the Gospel, or from some thing vi- 
tally connected with it. For my own part, I can 
always conscientiously say and think with the 
Apostle, 'Wo be to me if I preach not the 
Gospel!'" 

" That is all very well," continued Mr. Wise- 
man, " and I do not doubt but that you faithful- 
ly discharge your manifold duties ; but, Sir, you 
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must pardon me if I differ with you in thinking^ 
that the discussion of moral duties, and moral 
obligations, which, form the chief topics of exhor- 
tation with so great a proportion of the clergy, 
does not constitute gospel-preaching, and, there- 
fore, falls materially short of true evangelism." 

" That I deny, Mr. Wiseman," replied the 
Doctor, " because, constituted as we are, so 
frail and fallible, it is most essential to hold 
forth the necessity for the strict performance of 
all those obligations to do good, and to exter- 
minate evil, which we are called upon to per- 
form, to render ourselves worthy, through the 
merits of Christ, of a final redemption ; and 
was not this the direct object of our Saviour's 
personal ministry ? Did he not repeatedly de- 
clare that he came to fulfil the Law, both the 
Ceremonial (which he did in his own person) and 
the Moral, by his strict observance of it, for it 
thus * became him to fulfil all righteousness.' 
And was it not the object of all his exhortations 
to call men by repentance and amendment of life, 
to fulfil the conditions of salvation which he, by 
his gospel, imposed upon mankind ? Preaching 
Morality, therefore, is preaching the Gospel, and 
indeed, a most essential part of it, since it is by 
faith and obedience jointly that we can comply 
with the terms of it. AH the Morality too, 
which we preach, is not for the gratification or 
pride of man, but to set forth that which distin- 
guishes Christian, from Philosophical, Morality 
—'the Glory of God."' 

« Yes, . Dr. Freeman," said Mr. Peachem, 
" we admit that cautions against the commission 
of sin are necessary to be held out to our congre- 
gations ; but these would be rendered in a great 
measure unnecessary, by a zealous enforcement 
the operation of faith alone, which would of 
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itself produce all the effects at which you aim, 
and others still more beneficial." 

"Permit me to observe," said Mr. Beacon, 
"that the charge of preaching Morality* and 
Morality only, is unjustly laid against us ; our 
discourses are equally directed towards instilling 
a belief in the doctrines of Christianity. We 
commonly urge one as much as the other; and 
I am bold to aver, that we never separate * good 
will to men from Glory to God/ neither enforce 
the practice of good works but as they are fruits 
of the Spirit, the result and evidence of that live- 
ly faith which, alone, distinguishes the true 
Christian." 

" Here, again, we differ," replied Mr, Peach- 
em. " I admit that you are necessarily bound 
frequently to enforce the leading doctrines of 
Christianity, because a firm belief in the truth of 
the Scriptures depends upon them ; but those to 
which I more particularly allude, are such as 
have an especial respect to the life arid conduct 
of our hearers, and have such a vital effect upon 
them, as to produce all the fruits which it is the 
object of the Gospel bf Jesus to elicit. This, in 
fact, is a short method of arriving at that Con- 
clusion which you aim to produce by more com- 
plicated means. You preach up the necessity of 
a belief of Revelation, and half your exertions 
are devoted to show that salvation is the reward 
of such a belief. You then enforce the neces- 
sity of obedience to the laws of the Gospel, which 
you say are the conditions of salvation ; then you 
blend these together, and call it the Religion of 
the Gospel. Now bur method is plainer, and 
more direct. We take it for granted that the 
truth of Revelation is admitted by all, and we 
preach the straight-forward, awakening doc- 
trines of Scripture, which have the simple effect 
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of establishing faith, and making men serious 
and devout Christians. For example, take the 
doctrine of Justification. Now you must allow 
that no man can be justified by works, because 
the best of them are imperfect, but, as St Paul 
says, < by faith only.' 99 

" But let me ask," interrupted the Doctor, " is 
faith never weak and imperfect ?" 

u Yes," resumed Mn. Peachem, " it is fre- 
quently both ; still man cannot rely upon works, 
which are the cause, nor upon faith ; but upon the 
principle of faith, which, alone, constitutes the 
means of justification. Saint Paul, when he 
speaks of justification by faith only, speaks of it 
as it regards God ; St James, when he affirms 
it to be the result of works, speaks of it as it 
regards man." 

" Permit me," said Mr. Deacon, " to say that 
this is a very unsatisfactory account of the mat- 
ter, which is capable of a much easier, a more 
rational, and a more scriptural elucidation. If 
you would see the subject in all its bearings, and 
illustrated in the most evident manner, take up a 
volume lately published by a very learned Divine, 
and you will find that having scrutinized it accu- 
rately, he comes to this clear conclusion : — The 
Jews, and Gentiles, who bad been converted to 
Christianity by St Paul, conceived that their 
justification was to be effected by the mere act of 
faith ; by a belief of salvation by Jesus Christ ; 
and, consequently, seeing no necessity for taking 
any pains to become good, they fell into the com- 
mission of complicated sin. St. James, to correct 
this gross mistake, declared, in contradistinction 
and not in refutation of St Paul, that justifica- 
tion is in the first instance by faith, but finally 
ensured by good works. Both Apostles, though 
here speaking of the same thing, speak of it in 
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different respects. St. Paul, principally ad- 
dressing himself to the Gentiles, tells them that 
they are to be justified by being now baptised in- 
to the religion of Jesus, and by implicitly believ- 
ing him to be their Redeemer and Saviour. St. 
James, speaking to the congregations already 
converted and baptised, tells them their justifica- 
tion -will be the result of their good works. So 
that St. Paul speaks of a first justification, 
which takes place at baptism ; St James of that 
final justification which is to take place at the 
day or judgment* St Paul's has reference only 
to this life ; 6t- James's to another : the one re- 
fers to things present and temporal ; the other to 
things future and eternal ; the one is by faith only, 
the last will depend on works; for ' God will ren- 
der unto every man according to his deeds ; for 
there is ua respect of persons with God.' Now, 
is not this a simple and rational view of the 
subject ? It is not a new interpretation I know, 
but the author to whom I allude has made it so 
by tfee masterly manner in which he has analy- 
zed all the writings of St Paul which bear 
upon this point, and has shown that no other 
sense can be reconcileable either to the intentions 
of that Apostle, or to the doctrine which he has 
delivered. What, Mr. Wiseman, do yon say to 
this?" 

" Why, Sir," returned he, " as I have never 
before considered the subject in this Ught, I shall 
refrain from giving an opinion/' 

" Sir," said Dr. Freeman, " I think my friend 
Mr. Deacon has made out a strong case, and I 
doubt not but that he would be able to meet any 
of the doctrines of Calvin with the same suc- 
cess." 

vol. I.— K. 
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"Doctor," said Mr, Peachem, "yon !»ve 
more than once surmised that we are rigid dis- 
ciples of that great and learned Reformer. I 
beg, therefore, so far to set you right as to declare 
that we are, indeed, advocates of his system in 
general, though we do not car»y it to the same 
lengths that be "has done." 

" Yon are then, gentlemen, what I suspected 
you to be," replied the Doctor ; * that is, accord- 
ing to modern phraseology, moderate Calvini&ts. 
Now, I confess, I prefer an open and $n avowed 
enemy to one who shows himself so by halves. 
1 do not understand the distinction, nor can I see 
how a preacher should only -be a Calvinist in 
part, particularly when I generally find that it 
is through fear of creating alarm that he con- 
ceals the horrors of Calvin's tenets from the vul- 
gar eye ; for however he may keep #iem out of 
sight, his principles have the direct tendency to 
cling to the whole. Besides, it is my firm belief, 
if that great man were living, he would disown I 
connexion with those who mutilated his system. 
But, indeed, you must yourselves well know 
that it-is not easy to go along with him only to 
a certain distance, without accompanying him to 
the place be is going. If he compels you * to go 
with him one mile, you must even go twain/ 
You must also excuse me, Gentlemen, when I de- 
clare it to be my opinion, that the worst enemies | 
which our National Church has to encounter, are 
to be found amongst those professing to be her 
sons, amongst those who are undermining her 
\ foundations, under pretence of a zeal, which, I 

think, outstrips knowledge — amongst those who 
arrogantly style themselves « evangelical ;* as- 
suming a most invidious and untrue distinction, 
founded on the notion of their exclusive preach- j 
ing of the Gospel, because they preach the tenets 
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of Calvin. These $re the foes, who, under dis- 
guise of relationship, breed dissension and pro- 
mote civil wars in the bosom of the state of our 
Israel ; for such, without breach of charity, I 
musfcesteepi them. I quarrel not with open Se- 
ceders or Seetarists, because they differ in their 
creed with me; they are at liberty to enjoy and 
to maintain their opinions equally with myself ; 
but* I own, I feel indignant, when I perceive a 
part of our own body starting up in direct oppo- 
sition, to the established opinions of our Church, 
and then throwing contempt upon the other, by 
designating them as non-supporters of the Gos- 
pel ; which by implication they do, when they 
exclusively declare themselves to be evangelical. 
Gentlemen, you will think me, perhaps, rude for 
being thus warm, particularly as you are stran- 
gers, and are now under my roof. It is, howe- 
ver, far from me to give you offence ; but I find it 
difficult to restrain myself upon a subject which 
excites mf feelings with an earnestness beyond 
what, perhaps, i ought hereto manifest." 

«* Dr. Freeman," said Mr. Peachem, " we 
take no offence ; for my own part, I like to- see 
a man evince feelings upon such a subject ; it is 
one worthy of interest ; but, Sir, without advan- 
cing further upon the discussion of doctrines, 
which does not seem to promise change of sen- 
timent in either party, let us look to the fruits 
which spring from those which you maintain, and 
from those which we adopt. Look, Sir, at our 
lives and conversation ; though we am aH frail 
creatures, do you commonly find those of our per- 
suasion implicated in the commission of such 
crimes as continually stain those who profess 
themselves of your belief? Do you see the mem- 
bers of Calvinistic congregations commonly ar- 
raigned before our Courts of Law ? Do you 
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meet with culprits and offenders among them ? 
Are they not all of a very different stamp ? You 
can answer these questions well, Dr. Freeman, 
for I understand that you are a Magistrate, and, 
therefore, you must have observed the fact. 

" Upon my word, 99 replied the doctor, " it is 
my firm belief that you are mistaken in the mat* 
ter altogether ; my observations have been ex- 
tensive, and you must give me leave to say, what 
I am persuaded the bench of Magistrates will 
also support, that the culprits and offenders 
brought before them, are those that have little, 
I might say, no religious principles at all. I 
declare, also, that the lower orders of the people, 
excited by your high pretensions, and allured 
by the doctrines which you promulgate, (for you 
must recollect that they are all included in the 
number of those elect who cannot fall from 
grace,) are excited to unnatural severity of con- 
duct, and are certainly those not commonly num- 
bered among the public transgressor/; but give 
toe leave to add, neither are those who attend 
with any degree of punctuality to our exhorta- 
tions, or those upon whom any exhortations have 
any effect at all. No, Sir, you can gain noth- 
ing by having recourse to this supposed criterion 
of religious merit ; it makes no more for you 
than for us." 

" I remember an instance direct upon the sub- 
ject," observed Mr, Deacon, " which occurred 
in the last year at York. It was that of a man 
who was convicted for the murder of his wife; 
who, on being interrogated in private, for the mo- 
tive of so horrid a deed, replied, ' that he was 
fated to do it, and could not help it 9 This man 
was member of a Calvinistic chapel."* 

* It was the case of William Thomson, of Hamley, neap 
Kirby Moorside, Yorkshire ; a fact wcU known, and well 
remembered in that neighbourhood. 
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u Well," continued Mr. Wiseman, " supposing 
our conjectures upon this class of the people to 
fail, what is the effect of our doctrines upon the 
community at large ?" 

" Why," replied Mr, Deacon, " the effect is, 
that your adherents assume an austerity which 
is unnatural, and which is at enmity with a per- 
fect reconciliation to all within. They are in a 
great measure unfitted for the cares, the troubles, 
and the trials of life, in all of which there is as 
much religion to be shown as in acts of devotion. 
Men are placed in various situations, circum- 
stances, and degrees by Providence, and it is as 
much a religious duty to discharge these with 
cheerfulness, as it is to dedicate every seventh 
day to acts of solemn worship." 

** Well, then," said Mr. Wiseman, " how do 
you reconcile your own tampering with worldly 
amusements, pleasures, and recreations, when, 
as the Ministers of the Gospel, you ought to de- 
vote every moment of your time to greater and 
more important objects, and when it becomes 
you to set an example of piety and solemnity 
more consistent with your sacred calling ? You 
must remember that we found you engaged in a 
manner not altogether corresponding with what 
We think essential to the character of the Min- 
istry " 

" Sir," resumed the doctor, « our views and 
yours are at direct issue. We conscientiously 
hold, not only that it is lawful to indulge in any 
amusements which are in themselves harmless, 
and which engender no evil propensities, but we 
hold it essential to mix and to partake in what- 
ever can rationally promote the enjoyments of 
life. We find that we can exert ourselves the 
better after a temporary relaxation. We find 
that our thoughts vary by such interruptions, 
vol. -K 2. 
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and break out into suggestions more profitable 
to ourselves' and to others. We find that we 
yield to the Almighty a homage, by evincing 
ourselves happy in the situations in which he 
has placed us. We consider that he may be as 
efficiently, nay more earnestly served, by a 
cheerful, than by a gloomy mind. We find it 
necessary occasionally to turn the current of 
our thoughts and actions into different channels, 
that we may invigorate and fertilize the mental 
soil more generally. And with respect to the 
imputation of unprofitably employing our time 
in the particular allusion to the game in which 
you found Mr. Deacon and myself engaged, I 
believe it is generally admitted that it has a ten- 
dency to strengthen the mind ; that it has sug- 
gested hints that have been employed with ad- 
vantage by statesmen and heroes; and I find 
myself indebted for some useful reflections which 
it has occasionally suggested to me. Indeed Mr. 
Wiseman, I consider that you and I have now 
been engaged in something like a game of chess ; 
for, with the assistance of my Curate as a Queen, 
and the Divine whom he has quoted, as a Bishop, 
I flatter myself that I have checkmated you, 
though supported by your two Reverend friends 
in the capacity of two Hooks, and these two gen- 
tlemen as your two Pawns." 

" Sir/' rejoined Mr. Wiseman, "not know- 
ing the game, I do not understand the applica- 
tion of your remarks, and consequently cannot 
appreciate the wh of them ; but leaving you to 
the enjoyment of your imaginary conquest, I beg 
leave finally to ask you, whether you are now at 
all inclined to favour our request 3" 

At this moment the servant entered the room* 
and stated to the Doctor that there were two 
females in the hall who entreated his immediate 
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aid, as a Magistrate, in a matter of consequence* 
" Gentlemen," said the Doctor to the stran- 
gers, " will you. permit me to leave you for a few 
minutes under the protection of my friend and 
Curate, Mr. Deacon ? and before you have fin- 
ished your tea I will return, and then state to 
you the insuperable objections I have against 
permitting the object you solicit ; which it is my 
wish to do in a manner to convince you that I 
have no desire to gratify illiberal prejudices, but 
that I must do so as a real matter of conscience.' 9 
So saying, he left the room. 

Mr. Levi now, turning to Mr. Deacon, gave 
the subject of conversation another cast, by say- 
ing, " I presume, Sir, the situation of Curate 
here, in a place of so much duty, must be lu- 
crative, if you are paid in proportion to your la- 
bours V 9 

" Sir," answered Mr. Deacon, u men in our 
Church are not remunerated according to the 
quantum of duty which they perform, for, gene- 
rally speaking, where there is most to do, the 
income of the Incumbent is less, and consequent- 
ly he is unable to afford any thing more than 
the common stipend to his assistant/ 9 

" I think," continued Mr. Levi, " it is a great 
defect in your Establishment, that though there 
are suc^b ample revenues for the support of your 
Ministry, the greater part of them, and those not 
uncommonly the most deserving, go unrequited 
with any thing beyond a bare existence ; and the 
defect in the more apparent, from reflecting that 
not less than one-tenth part of the produce of the 
land goes to the maintenance of a priesthood, 
comprehending about an eightieth part of the na- 
tion at large," 

" Sir," said Mr. Deacon, " I should have ex- 
pected that remark to have been made by any 
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other person, rather than by one whose name 
imports him to be a Jew by birth, if not now so 
by religion ; for you cannot but know that under 
the Jewish theocracy, the priesthood, which was 
of divine appointment, enjoyed a revenue equal 
to one-fourth part of the entire produce of the 
Holy Land, as well animal as vegetable, though 
the service of the priests was nothing in com- 
parison with ours, and the number of the priest- 
hood about a fiftieth part of the nation* The dis- 
parity was still greater in favour of the Jews, 
for though our church has a claim to a tenth part 
of the produce of the soil, yet it is admitted on all 
sides that in a very few, if in any, instances is 
that proportion obtained : and out of this the cler- 
gy pay their just and equal proportion of all 
national and parochial taxes." 

" But," observed Mr. Africanus, "supposing 
the matter to be thus, how infinitely better and 
more just would it be if the income of the whole 
Church were equally divided amongst all the 
clergy ." 

" In this," said Mr. Deacon, " I should not be 
at all disposed to join with you ; for though even- 
tually I might gain a small advantage, it would 
be outbalanced by the loss which the Church 
would upon the whole sustain." 

" How that can possibly be the case," inter- 
rupted Mr. Africanus, " I am quite at a loss to 
conceive*" 

" Why," continued Mr. Deacon, "upon a cal- 
culation which has been made with some degree 
of accuracy, it has been found, by taking the in- 
comes of the Universities, then of the dfignitaries 
of the Church and those of the parochial clergy, 
and by making an equal distribution of the sum 
total among the Ministers of it, there would on- 
ly result to eaclfc a sum not exceeding \70U per 
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annum. • What then Would be the state of the 
priesthood? By abolishing the dignities and 
emoluments, both Church and State would be suf- 
ferers, for where would be the stimulus to ex- 
cite emulation in the mind ? Withdraw these re- 
wards, and whdt would become of all that fund 
of intellectual treasures which is now so copious* 
ly distributed by men of superior talents, culti- 
vated abilities, and exemplary characters ? As 
well might you expect to equalise the various 
ranks and members of the Army or Navy* 

" But," rejoined Mr. Africanus* " do men of 
the greatest Ulents and worth generally succeed 
in obtaining the distinctions of which you speak? 
Do not these things commonly fall to such as 
have greater interest than merit ?" 

" I admit," replied Mr. Deacon, " that this is 
too often, though not generally the case; but 
you are to remember that the Church is unable 
to provide for all its Ministers ; and as the great- 
est part of them are -meritorious, it follows as a 
necessary consequence, that much worth and 
much merit must go unrequited ; still this is by 
no means to be regarded either as an evil or as a 
defect in the system, for this inequality is at- 
tended with a benefit outweighing all its disad- 
vantages. 

The Doctor now returned, accompanied by the 
two litigant females, who had called in his aid. 

" Here, gentlemen," said he, '* here is a case 
which falls more into your province to rectify 
than mine. Here are two women who live in the 
immediate neighbourhood of each other, both my 
parishioners, but who have left my Church to 
attend aribther at a distance, where, they say, 
the Gospel is preached. It appears that there 
have been some high words between them, and 
having proceeded from words to blows, they now 
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gone for my interference. The matter in dis- 
pute h this Having quarrelled about some tri- 
fling business—— 

" Please, your Worship," said one of them, 

" 'twas not I that quarrelled, but she 99 

"That," said the other, " is not truo^— 99 
" Women," said the Doctor, u I insist upon 
your silence ; I will not have a word uttered until 
you are called upon to do so.— Gentlemen, these 
women, I say, having had a dispute upon some 
temporal affair, must needs vent their spleen in 
spiritual allusions. I repeat it ; they both attend 
at the same place of worship, but in -the heat of 
their tempers, the one declare* the other not to 
be included, like herself, in the number of the 
Elect, and, consequently, is a Reprobate ; now 
this vile aspersion the other cannot tolerate ; op- 
probioua terms follow, and blows ensue. How 
am I to deal with them ? What is it that you 
have to say for yourself, Mrs. GustaH ? 

" Your Worship, the ease is this ; I set my 
tub to catch rain-water, and when it is full, and 
my back is turned, then comes neighbour Scour- 
em, and fills her pails with it. Seeing her do the 
theft, I taxes her with it, and she denies stealing, 
though I see her with my own eyes." 

" What say you to this, Mrs. Scourem 2" 
" Why, your Worship, I had as much right to 
set my pail where her tub was placed, as she had, 
and it can't be called stealing, when the proper- 
ty belongs to nobody y and I told her if I was a 
sinner, the rain fell upon the bad as well qs the 
good. But, your Worship, what right has she 
to say that I am not que of the Elect ? I go to 
the same Church, and we are all there elected, 
no one being so more than another. Then she 
accuses me of the. most horrible crimes, which 
she says I have^committed ; and if my hands are 
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not so clean as others, I know they are a? much 
so as her's, for she has been a notorious bad wo- 
man, and that she knows as well as I do. But 
then, what does that argify, if we are predestined 
to be saved, as the Minister says wo are ? What 
signify the filthy *ags, if we are made clean by 
grace? But if I an't to be of that number, but am to 
be a Reprobate, why, your Worship, it is all up 
with me, and it don/t signify what I do ; but 'tis a 
hard thing for a. poor, helpless soul not to wish 
to live, and to know when she dies she must be 
wholly lost ! isn't this enough, your Worship, to 
make any body angry ? and so, you see, I only 
threw the tub at her head, and now she is ready 
to murder me !" 

Mr. Wiseman now rose from his seat and tak- 
ing his hat, while his friends were summoned to 
do the same, addressed himself to the Doctor. 

" We see, Doctor, that you are engaged, and 
as we have some things necessary to be done 
now, in the failure of our application to you, you 
must excuse us." 

They immediately left the room ; but the Doc- 
tor, turning to the combatants, continued, — 

" You unneighbourly and irreligious women, I 
shall to-morrow bind you both over to keep the 
peace, and I shall require of each of you one 
good and sufficient surety to answer for your 
good behaviour ; and I think you cannot do bet- 
ter than get the clergyman whose church you at-, 
tend, to stand your bail.— You may go !" 

" Ah ! w said Mrs. Gustall, weeping, « I wish 
your Worship had spoken sentence before those 
Gentlemen went out of the room ; for then I could 
have asked Mr. Wiseman'to stand surety for us, 
as your Worship advises, for he is our Minister P 9 
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It was on one of those days of Spring when Na- 
ture puts on her freshest and most lively verdure, 
and is animated by the glowing warmth of the 
Sun, as he spreads his glories over tht world, 
that Dr. Freeman, having taken ft longer ride 
than usual, pulled up his norse to consider whe- 
ther he should proceed further ofr return home- 
ward, when his attention was arrested by the ap- 
pearance, of a Gentleman on horseback, whose 
person he recognized 1 without leing able imme- 
diately to remember who he was. As they gra- 
dually approached, and each had instinctively 
drawn off his right-hand glove, the.Doctor gave 
vent to his surprise, by exclaiming, — 

" My dear friend, Goodall ! Is it possible that 
I once again see you ? What, in the name of cu- 
riosity, have you done with yourself fin* so long a 
time ? and what brings you at' last in this direc- 
tion, and this without my being acquainted with 
the prospect and pleasure of seeing yon ? De give 
me some satisfactory account of yourself, and of 
all that belong to you. 9 ' 

"My dear friend/ 9 said Mr. Goodall, in a 
tone bespeaking unusual earnestness, "I am now 
on my way to your house, having learnt from a 
neighbour who attended your Church l«st Sun- 
day, that you were in residence at the Rectory ; 
and it is my present intention to pass a day or 
two with you, provided you are not engaged, and 
will consent to put up with a visit from one who 
brings unwelcome intelligence of himself with 
him." 
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*It s* happens," replied the Doctor, "that 
I am perfectly disengaged, and am ready at all 
times to listen with interest to any thing which 
j concerns your welfare*" 

^ Mr. Goodall qow calling his groom, ordered 
him to ride forward with his saddle-bags to Dr. 
Freeman's house. 

" And tell my servants," said the Doctor, 
" that your master intends passing a day or two 
at the Rectory." Then turning about to his 
friend, he continued. * I am concerned to ob- 
serve, that you do not seem to possess your usual 
good health $ I feftr your #ide has been too fa- 
tiguing." 

" That, Doetqft," said lie with sighy "is, un- 
happily^ not the cause of the change which I fear 
is too visible jfi me ; it Is something greater than 
mere weariness of body — something much deep- 
er than ordhary discomfiture ; it is," said he, 
laying his hfcnd upon the Doctor's arm, " some- 
thing that ha* wofclly shaken the inner man ; 
and 1 am Gftme, my good friend, to open my com- 
plaint 'to you, and to ask for advice by what 
means I may endeavour to relieve it." 

During this time the Doctor's change of coun- 
tenance, and a slight nervous tremor, indicated 
distress of mind, and he exclaimed — " Goodall, 
for heaven's sake relieve me by telling at once 
the occasion of this sudden alteration — what, 
what can it be?" 

" The fact is," replied his friend, " my wife 
and I have been thrown into the deepest sorrow 
by a heavy domestic affliction, which requires 
the exercise of more religion and philosophy to 
sooth than, i fear, than eit her of us possesses. Yon 
well know our daughter Kathrine !" and here he 
stopt,*- she was our only child, our only joy !" 
VOL. i. — L. 
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"Alas! alas!' 9 ejaculated the Doctor; "my 
mind anticipates what you are struggling to un- 
fold ; you need not distress yonnetfoy a farther 
disclosure ; you mean me to understand that she 
is no more!" 

"No," said he; "no, she is not dead; yet I 
could almost think even that would be more to- 
lerable." 

"Surely/ 9 said the Doctor* whose knitted 
brows bespoke great distress as to what he was 
about to surmise, " surely you do not mean to 
iosiuuate— but, no, that is quite impossible } 
Kathrine possessed a mind too virtuous and pare 
to be sullied by any infatuated art of degrada- 
tion; she entertained sentiments too noUe and 
honourable, an affection too fixed, sensibility too 
strong, to yield to any worldly allurements* .or 
to any unworthy temptation ! but do relieve me!" 

" God be thanked !" said Mr. Goodall* as he 
raised his eyes, while burning and eloquent tears 
rolled down his cheeks, " that sorrow waa never 
in reserve for us ; hut we have to lament— how, 
how shall I tell it ? we have to lament that the 
poor sufferer has lost her reason ! You shudder at 
what I say, but it is, indeed, too true ; Kathrine 
is destitute of sense and reason ; in short, she is 
neither more. nor less than deranged; and my 
wife too, she, she is nearly distracted !" — and 
here the sobs which Jiad interrupted, him broke 
out into a flood of tears. 

Women, whom nature has constituted with 
minds capable of enduring with fortitude the 
greatest bodily sufferings,, and endowed with such 
exquisite sensibility as t& manifest a weakness 
.which serves only to display the tenderness of 
their minds, find relief in their afflictions by giv- 
ing a ready vent to their tears; and as this is 
frequent, so the effect becomes familiar: but men, 
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whose temperament is hardier, and whose physi- 
cal strength resists the ostensible manifestation 
I of their grief, make the most painful internal 
I struggles without obtaining such relief; when, 
therefore, they are moved to weep, the effect of 
their tears spreads to those who witness them, 
and excites the strongest sympathy. Such was 
the case upon this occasion, when neither of these 
friends could refrain from what they made no at- 
tempt, and which it would not have been possible 
for them, to conceal. The Doctor, therefore, af- 
ter an interval of silence, made no reply ; whilst 
the other, having revealed the cause of his dis- 
tress, felt disburdened, and both proceeded on- 
ward for a length of time without breaking upon 
each other's inflections. After having rode in 
this manner for some distance, the Doctor chan- 
ged the subject of their thoughts, by remarking - 
upon the beauty of the country, the uncommon 
fineness of the day, and at length led his friend ' 
to turn his mind from the gloom and desponden- 
cy within, to the cheerfulness and gaiety without. 
When they reached the Rectory, the Doctor 
showed his friend the alterations which he had 
made in his house and garden since his last visit $ 
cxhibitedsome pictures which had recently fallen 
into* his possession, and turned over many new 
works which bad been added to his library. He 
thus beguiled the time till an hour before dinner, 
when he led him to his apartment, and left him 
to his own reflections, while he himself disposed 
of some parochial business which required his in- 
terference* 

After dinner, when the cloth was removed, the 
•Doctor, looking upon that time as best suited to 
the purpose of a more unrestrained develope- 
ment of his friend's calamity, led by easy grada- 
tions to the subject of it "Goodall," said he, 
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" though no man enjoys the rational pleasures of 
society more than I do, yet there are times when 
no man more strongly relishes the comforts of 
solitude : indeed the various matters which con- 
stantly present themselves to our minds* the dif- 
ferent humours in which* we are continually 
found, the ebb and flow of our animal spirits, all 
these things indicate that we are not constituted 
for the uniform employment of our time and ta- 
lents ; nor is it wise to attempt, in all instances, 
to turn the tide of nature, by keeping the mind 
bent upon the same object. I find, therefore, that 
if I seek relaxation, by mixing in the scenes, and 
occupations, and rational amusements of life, 
that, afterwards, I return with double zest to 
those which retirement and reflection present; 
and that the one insensibly aids the other. I 
confess the beauty and cheerfulness of the morn- 
ing, the clear blue sky, the warm sunshine, the 
fine verdure with which the country is clothed, 
gave me a feeling of unusual delight ; and now 
that they are gone by, and the day is closed in, 
my mind is becalmed, and I feel disposed to give 
way to meditation or serious conversation." 

" I suspect," replied his friend, " that the un- 
happy subject of our discourse this morning, and 
the sensibility it excited in your breast, have had 
the effect of making you disposed to sombre re- 
flection ; and 1 am selfish enough to be pleased 
that you have this disposition at present; for 
what I have yet to communicate cannot fail to 
inflict pain upon one endued with such feelings 
as yours. I have touched already upon the great 
chord which has produced in us such strong vi- 
brations. Of all human losses, that of our Rea- 
son is assuredly the most deplorable; for, de- 
prived of this, human nature falls, and the brute 
creation rises superior. The instinct which is 
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implanted in the beasts that perish is a species of 
reasoning, and to their nature it answers all the 
purposes of it ; whereas man, divested of it, what 
is he ?— Nothing, infinitely less than nothing! 
He oftentimes becomes a loathsome and disgust- 
ful object, though one that must at all times ex- 
cite the deepest commiseration, especially in 
those connected by friendship or allied by blood." 

"But let me understand," interrupted the 
Doctor, " how the malady arose ; I am anxious 
to trace the original cause of it, that I may judge 
of the probable time of its continuance," 

" You cannot fail to remember," he replied 
"that only a few years ago my poor girl was 
then the liveliest, and, in my estimation, the 
loveliest of her sex ; her spirits were uniformly 
high, and she was always even-tempered ; but 
you know she had in her constitution a good deal 
of natural enthusiasm, mixed with a little fond- 
ness for romance. Her mind bad been cultivated 
with studious care, and no means and no trouble 
were ever spared to store it with all that was va- 
luable and excellent. We were indulgent, it is 
true, but she was never spoilt, because she ever 
made her own happiness entirely to hang upon 
ours. As she had no brother nor sister, it was 
but right that she should have the advantages and 
enjoyment of the best society which we could pro- 
cure. As long as your beloved daughter was liv- 
ing, my dear friend, she wanted, and we de- 
* sired, no other, certainly no better, companion ; 
but when she was called hence, Kathrine's and 
our greatest happiness departed with her. From 
that period we observed a visible difference in her 
manner ; her spirits began to fail her, and we 
could with difficulty rouse her into action. Her 
whole mind, at length, became absorbed and lost 
in constant meditation. At this time a family 
vox. L 2# 
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came to reside in a house which had long been 
unoccupied in our immediate neighbourhood, 
'which consisted of a widow lady and her three 
daughters, all of them grown up. Either from 
worldly misfortunes, or from the loss of Mr. 
Newman, or from constitutional dejection of 
mind, their mode of life essentially altered after 
his death, and they are now almost the most se- 
rious people I have ever seen. At first I was not 
disposed to form an acquaintance with them, but 
they did so many acts of real kindness to the 
necessitous around them, and were so earnest in 
what they considered to be right, that, as they 
were also our nearest neighbours, I could not 
bring myself, under such circumstances, to be 
deficient in attention to those who, by whatever 
motives they were actuated, had shown them- 
selves amiable and praise-worthy. An acquaint- 
ance, therefore, commenced ; and Kathrine, upon 
finding their habits and notions accord so well 
with her present disposition to melancholy, nour- 
ished it with ardour. It is from this time I date 
the commencement of that change of mind which 
progressively led to the serious consequences we 
now deplore. These young ladies, though well 
educated, and endowed with all the accomplish- 
ments of elegant life, bad estranged themselves 
from every thing that could be construed into 
cheerfulness of disposition or manners. They 
were uniformly bent on the prosecution of one de- 
sign ; their music, their dancing, their drawing, 
were abandoned as unnecessary, or inconsistent 
with the dignity of a religious life. If they work- 
ed with their needle, it was for the clothing of 
any rather than themselves. Their reading was 
all of one kind and one cast, and calculated to 
inspire dread instead of composure. They kept 
up a correspondence with persons at a distance, 
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whose minds were as sad and gloomy as their 
own. They inveighed against all amusements, 
of what nature soever they were, as well public 
as private. Though unwilling to engage in scenes 
of busy life, they made no scruple of going great 
distances, and undergoing all the inconveniences 
of attending large public meetings and committees; 
and would manifest on these occasions an air for 
the dispatch of business, supported by no other 
proof of it. At home, unmindful of the duties of 
domestic economy, and the exercise of that dispo- 
sition which should characterise the sex, they 
were either wholly occupied in devotional con- 
templations, ' or compassing sea and land, to 
make proselytes* of the cottagers of the neigh- 
bourhood, among whom also, when visiting the 
sick, although taking upon them the functions of 
the clergy, they avoided their practice of using 
the prescribed forms of the Church* or those 
composed by the most pious and learned of her 
sons, but gave way to the unrestrained volubility, 
and unbridled pourings-forth of extemporaneous 
effusions. Their conversation was at all times 
confined to one subject, their employments to one 
end ; they delivered to others, and they received 
themselves, nothing but what they called ' ex- 
positions of Scripture ;' they joined only in, what 
they called, a pious interchange of sentiment. 
Now, though I admit the goodness of their in- 
tentions, and of their readiness to yield so 
much to self-denial, yet the tenor of their life and 
conduct had an opposite effect to that which they 
intended ; for I still maintain, that though actu- 
ated by what were meant as the best religious 
motives, their views of religion were palpably 
erroneous : for no where do the Scriptures exhi- 
bit the Almighty as requiring the whole and un- 
interrupted solemn service of his creatures* The 
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very appointment of one day in seven for his ex- 
clusive worship, and man's repose, the change 
from day to night, and many other such circum- 
stances, point out 'the time for all things the 
time for action, the time for rest, the time for 
-worship, for business, and enjoyment ; but not one 
endless circle of unbroken seriousness ; nor, in- 
deed, would it be reasonable ; for the mind, if it 
ever admits restraint, is bound down with great 
difficulty to the exclusive pursuit of one unchang- 
ing object. But this is not all upon which I 
found my objections, which are more particular- 
ly levelled against that interpretation and un- 
derstanding of the Scriptures themselves, which 
these ladies, and such ladies as these, maintain. 
Mo : I cannot draw from this source that sort of 
argument which makes for an uniformly serious i 
or gloomy deportment ; say what you will, I re- 
peat it, that it is not the object of genuine reli- 
gion to overcast the mind and countenance; 
all is not clouds and darkness ; there is a sun 
which though not always seep, commonly breaks 
through and disperses them. My opinions which 
at first amounted to mere surmises, are now, alas! 
fully, nay, they are most fatally confirmed ! 
-My child, who possessed a mind peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of deep and lasting impressions, sustain- 
ed the first shock of earthly calamity when your 
Letitia died ; but these seeds of dejection, though 
deeply implanted, might in time have been eradi- 
cated, had she not met with congenial nutriment, 
and been exposed to an atmosphere suited to its 
-growth ; hence it has struck a deeper root, and 
'burst forth into a lnxuriancy of melancholy which 
has ended in extravagance. It was too late to 
•apply the remedy when the disease was mortal ; 
in vain we removed her person from one place to 
another, ' her mind was rivetted ' to one spot 5 in 
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Tain we tried to divert it by change ; in vain we 
tried to feed it with more wholesome nutriment ; 
she, like Rachel, "refused to be comforted/ and 
at length manifested tokens of unequivocal de- 
rangement. We took the best advice upon her 
case; we never left her day or night; and when 
her mind became wholly benighted, we removed 
her to a distance, to a place of retirement, and 
gave up all our attention to her recovery. All 
our efforts, however, were unavailing, and seem- 
ed to have the very opposite tendency to "that 
which they were intended to produce. The poor 
sufferer became outrageous, and no eye could gaze 
upon her where there was a heart to feel, or 
while memory recalled what she had so lately 
been. Her mother's health now began visibly to 
decline, and as the last means of preserving it, I 
was prevailed upon to send her to the Asylum near 
this place ; in this, after much hesitation, I ac- 
quiesced, as the Governor was not only a man of 
high character, and well known to me, but had been 
under many and great obligations to my family. 
He, when he knew the circumstances, came and 
offered me the most commodious private apart- 
ments, with all suitable assistants, together with 
every other accommodation for Jane, poor Katha- 
rine's maid, who has never left her from the time 
of her birth, and without whom her mother would 
never have consented, under any circumstances, 
to part with her. At present, I fear, there can 
be no immediate hopes of her recovery ; but as I 
proposed now to pay my first visit to her (for my 
wife*s brother undertook the charge of her remo- 
val), I determined not only to communicate my 
intentions to you, but to prevail upon you to ac- 
company me, and to beg the still greater favour 
and comfort of your promising to ride over occa- 
sionally to see her." 
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"My dear friend/ 9 replied the Doctor, Who 
during this recital had been moved to tear* at the 
distressing tircomstances which had keen related, 
-particularly as the ftrst cause of Has catastrophe 
•was connected with the remembrance t>f his own 
tchihl ; " my dear friend, rely upon it, that not 
only will I .accompany yon to*mom>w, but I 
will make a point of seeing the unhappy Kathrine 
once .in every week, or oftener, if it can tend . 
either to your comfort or hers. I will this even- I 
ing write a note to the Governor, whom I know, 
to apprise him of our intention to visit him to- i 
morrow, and beg of him to request that ti» ^phy- 
sician of the establishment may also attend us." 

This disclosure, and the promise which the 
'Doctor had made, had an immediate effect upon 
his friend, who evidently derived thegreatest sa- 
tisfaction from the assurances which ted been gi- 
ven him. 

On the following day, soon after breakfast, the 
two friends mounted their horses, and, unattend- 
ed, proceeded to the Asylum : they were both ex- 
tremely silent, and it was apparent that neither 
-wished his meditations to be interrupted. When 
they arrived at the place, and received admittance 
at the gate of the lodge, they gave their horses in 
charge to the porter, and walked towards the 
great entrance of the building. Here Mr. 4 Good- 
All betrayed symptoms of great agitation, and 
his pale countenance and quivering lip, while 
they excited the strongest feelings, called up *U 
the energies of his friend's min<)» 

u Come," said he, " come along, my friend ; 
let us hope the best : God grant that this afflie- j 
tion, which he has been pleased should befal you, 
may quickly be removed, and removed it surely 
must be in time ; for eases that arise from such 
sudden causes are generally of a transient nature; 
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at least they are very far removed from those that 
are hereditary and communicated by blood." 

" Yes,*' replied he, " it is certainly a source 
of consolation that as the cause is accidental, the 
effects are not necessarily permanent." 

The Doctor now rung the great bell, which 
was answered by a person who showed them, 
into an apartment for the reception of visitor* 
connected with the patients, and almost imme- 
diately Mr. Mild way, the governor, made hie 
appearance. He was a. man of great respect- 
ability, open manners, and possessed a. counte- 
nance which bespoke a most intelligent mind. 
He directly advanced towards the wretched 
father, and received him with great tenderness 
and feeling ; but as he perceived him unable to 
enter into conversation, he addressed himself to 
his companion. 

" Dr. Freeman," said he, " we have made the 
young lady as comfortable as she can be, and 
her maid is decidedly of opinion that she re* 
ceives no accession to her complaint from any 
such outward and unavoidable causes as had that 
tendency while she was at home." 

" But, my good Sir," impatiently exclaimed 
the father, " is she at all mending ? are there no 
favourable symptoms ? or am I to apprehend. that 
she is, if possible, worse V 9 

"Sir," said Mr. MUdway, "she has only, 
been here a fortnight, and a new situation fre- 
quently brings with it fresh excitement, so that 
at present it is quite impossible that we should 
be able, indeed it would be premature, ta form; 
any opinion of heiw I regret that the physician 
is unavoidably prevented from waiting upon you ; 
but bad he been here, after so short a trial, he 
would have given no opinion in this case : if, 
however, Dr. Freeman will accompany me, 1 
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will conduct him to her . apartment, and in the 
mean time will send her maid to attend upon you 
here" 

"What," said the father, "what, may I not 
see her myself ?" 

" I think," replied the Governor, " it would 
be better that you should not; it may occasion 
her additional uneasiness, and Dr. Freeman will 
report to you her present state, and in what 
manner ^e is accommodated." 

"Indeed," continued the Doctor, "it certain- 
ly is better that you should rely upon my. infor- 
mation, without exposing ywrself or her to an 
interview which can be beneficial to neither of 
you." 

" Perhaps it would be best," he replied ; " but 
as I am come hither for that express purpose, 
I shall not be satisfied unless I see her ; besides, 
I gave her mother the positive assurance that I 
would, and she may conclude that Kathrine was 
worse than perhaps she is, if I tell her that I was 
persuaded to forego my inteptions." 

" Well, then, Mr. Mildway," said the Doctor, 
"under these circumstances we must consent, 
and so lead us on." They were now conducted 
some way up the great staircase, when they ar- 
rived at a landing-plac^ $ here a door was un- 
locked which led through a passage to some 
others. 

"These," said the Governor, "on the left are 
the private apartments of a young lady who lias 
been here- for some time ; these on the right are 
allotted to Miss Goodall, and this," said he, "is 
, the ante-room to the one whioh she now occu- 
" pies : if, therefore, you will go through it, you 
will immediately see her." The two friends 
now advanced, and upon the Doctor's quietly 
opening the door, they saw the wretched Kath- 
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line on her knees in an agony of silent devotion ; 
her figure, though emaciated, was graceful in 
every movement ; her beautiful hair was hanging 
loosely and dishevelled about her shoulders ; her 
face was turned towards the wall, while her 
hands raised on high were clasped and unclasp- 
ed convulsively. After* being thus occupied a 
few minutes, she broke out into the wildest and 
most incoherent rhapsody of intense devotion, 
mingled with dreadful shrieks, as she supplicat- 
ed Inercy frpm all the supernatural horrors and 
torments by which she conceived herself to be 
surrounded. The afflicted father stood rivetted 
to the floor, bdt every muscle of his face was in 
motion, and his knees tottered under him, whilst 
silent hut impassioned tears streamed from his 
countenance, and trickled down 'to the very 
skirts of his clothing.' Jane now approached to 
sooth her mistress, who, at length, overcome by 
fatigue and exertion, clasped her in her arms* 
and; burying her head in her apron, uttered 
m loans piercing ami pitiable beyond all concep- 
tion, while her bosom heaved with the most con- 
flicting and agonizing sobs ; then suddenly start- 
mg and turning around she caught a view of the 
spectators, towards wl(om she was in the act of 
sling, when her eye recognized her father. 
It acted like lightning, she instantly recoiled, 
d then with a look of such deep and piercing 
>netration as only the insane can exhibit, she 
a different aspect, grinding her teeth 
yelling hideously. 
•* You/* said she ; ** yes it was you," and run- 
ning to lii m she grasped his arm with superhu- 
man force, " it was you that brought me to this 
state — why did you not spare Letitia? Why 
did yow not purchase grace for me, and save me 
from coming to this torment? Goh^^to the 
voi* i.— M. m 
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world and be converted, lest you dome to this 
place of burning — ray head is now on fire, why 
do you not quench it ? Put it out, put it out, if 
there still be mercy?" and winding her hair 
with all her strength around her temples, she fell 
and rolled upon the floor in agony ! 

*« For Heaven's sake/' said Jane, " take away 
my master, or my young mistress will be worse 
than ever!" The Doctor now took his friend's 
arm, and drew him, stupified as he was, from 
this heart-rending scene, attended by the Gov- 
ernor, who ordering additional assistance to be 
given, went himself to prepare a medicine for 
her relief. 

As soon as the agitated father could speak— 
"My dear Doctor," said he, " leave me for a 
short time to myself, and let Jane be sent to me 
as soon as her mistress is more composed." 

The Doctor now quitted the room, and meet- 
ing Mr. Mild way in the hail, he requited him 
to give orders that Kathrim *s maid might attend 
Mr. Goodall, as soon as she could give a rai 
favourable account of his daughter* This r 
quest was no sooner complied with, than both 
of them walked into the garden to converse* 

** You see, Sir," said Mr. Mild way, u what a 
pitiable case is this. The fact is, since Ibis 
young lady's arrival here ? she has heen progivs- 
sively worse, and you now see her under the fno*t 
unfavourable circumstances ; when she lias been 
longer here, she will become Lnuiliarised to the 
place and to those who attend her, and the ph 
sician then hopes that the disease will sradmi fly 
abate, and, ultimately, disappear ; but this is not, 
I assure you, by many, a singular case. Ai the 
present moment we have three or four whose 
malady proceeds, from religious* extravagance, 
for both extremes continually operate to pro- 
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duce these sad effects, as well those that .are too 
gloomy, as those that are too warm and elated. 
Perhaps you would like to walk through the dif- 
ferent wards ?" The Doctor haying expressed 
his desire to do so, they now returned 16 the 
hoqpe, when, upon unlocking a door, they enter- 
ed a very long and large apartment. 

" This," said the Governor, " is the female 
ward ; and here we have almost every variation 
of the disease exemplified in the patients around 
us. They who carry their hands in small muffs 
are the worst, and are secured by what they 
thus look upon as the outward symbols of orna- 
ments. Talk freely with any that speak to you, 
and show no desire to avoid them. This one, 
said he, turning towards a robust good-looking 
woman, fancies herself a Duchess, and keeps 
aloof from all, excepting two or three whom she 
calls * The Quality.' Yonder are sitting three 
females together, exhibiting as many distinct 
kiqds of insanity : one with a face indicative of 
steer vacuity of mind, is perpetually laughing ; 
to most people this is considered more disgust- 
ing than any other. The next, who struggles 
in contortions and is crying, is secured to the 
table against which she sits : the other, with a 
fixed ferocity of 'countenance, whose brows are 
constantly knitted, and whose attention is quite 
unmoved, is melancholy ; the very worst of all, 
whether we consider the patient or the keeper. 
You see several bustling about, as if occupied 
in business ; to these I have given various little 
things in trust, and after they have detained 
them for a time, they return them for others : 
upon thfc they assume a self-importance, and 
their minds are thus kept, for the most part, 
diverted from themselves. Those walking about 
in strait waistcoats, wear them only far certain 
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hoars of the day, after which they are taken off, 
and then remain harmless ; very frequently they 
themselves are aware of the approach of their 
paroxysms, and will voluntarily come to be thus 
secured. You see through the iron-worked gate 
behind you, tlrat large wheel, on the circumfer- 
ence of which is fastened a strong sort of chair? 
We have lately had recourse to this machine, 
which has not been long invented* It is design- 
ed to relieve those who are suddenly seized with 

Iiaroxysms ; upon which occasions they are tight- 
y secured in the chair, and a person turns the 
crank, which, in consequence of the multiplying 
wheels, communicates a tremendously rapid mo- 
tion; immediately afterwards the patient is ex- 
cited to sickness, and he is taken out perfectly 
subdued." 

" And pray," asked the Doctor, " is this ex- 
traordinary method found to answer ?" 

"To that question," replied the Governor, 
"I am not yet prepared to make a reply, because 
we have tried it but a very short time ; it is cer- 
tain, however, that immediate relief is obtained, 
and some of the patients, when suddenly assailed 
by their fits, will instantly call out for the wheel. 
The action of the air upon the brain, through 
which they are so rapidly whirled, produces, I 
think, a beneficial effect Do you see, Dr. Free- 
man, a young woman working at her needle ?" 
pointing to a decently dressed female near. one of 
the windows; "her attention is seldom or never 
taken from her work, while the other near her 
is perpetually prying into every thing, and is 
never silent except when she is asleep/' 

A small side-door of the room now opened, 
through which there entered a young female, fol- 
lowed at a little distance by an attendant maid 
in a walking dress. "Here," said the humane 
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conductor, " here comes the Poetess, perhaps to 
salute yon, Sir, which she will do by quoting 
with great accuracy* and not imfrequently with 
strong allusion, from half the poets that have 
ever existed, She is at all times harmless during 
the day, but not always* so at night, when she 
conceives herself inspired; she is then often so 
frantic as to require restraint" 

The person of whom he spoke now approached, 
ami repeated, as she came towards them*— 

" Doubt that the stars are fire, 

Doubt that the sun doth move, 
Doubt truth to be a liar, 
But never doubt I love* 99 

Then stopping directly in front of them, ex- 
claimed,-— 

w Howl, howl, howl, howl! Oh, you are men of stones, 
Had I your tongues and eyes, Fd use them so, 
That heaven's vault should crack ! Oh, he is gone for 
ever ! 

I know when one is dead and when one lives ; 
He's dead as earth ;" 

and on she went, carrying in one hand a few 
leaves of paper, and in the other a pen, with 
which she walked about, occasionally stopping, 
and pretending to commit her thoughts to writing. 
She was young and interesting ; her dark eyes 
were lighted up with a most expressive brilliancy ; 
her features were regular, but her countenance 
was pale as death. There was in her figure per* 
feet symmetry, and she carried with her the air 
and manners of one who had not only been well 
educated, but had evidently moved in the higher 
walks of life. 

" Bo, ifilr. Mildway," said the Doctor, " do 
inform me who that young lady is; surely there 
vol, i.— M 2, 
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must be something unusually interesting connect- 
ed with her ; how elegant, how graceful !" ' 

" That unhappy creature/ 9 said he, " is the 
daughter of a clergyman, whom death lift an or- 
phan at a very early age. So good and engaging 
were her manners, and so pitiable was her case, 
that a neighbouring nobleman, one of whose liv- 
ings her Either had held, took her into bis own 
family, by whom she was so kindly treated, that 
she might be said to be adopted. Here her ac- 
complished mind, her person, and her sweetness 
of temper attracted the attention of a young sol- 
dier, who united in himself all those agreeable 
and highly polished qualifications and endow- 
ments of mind, that could not fail to endear him 
to those who appreciate high feeling, excessive 
sensibility, playfulness of fancy, and luxuriancy 
of talent in the manly form. His affection for 
this young lady had been excited by all that could 
interest a brave and open heart, and had finally 
been rivetted by that sympathy, that congeniality 
of .thought and feeling so well calculated to be 
united. Being called upon to join his regiment 
abroad, he obeyed the summons, not however be- 
fore he had interchanged with her his heart, and 
had avowed her as the destined object of his choice* 
Conceive, Sir, the feelings of one who had now 
met with such a permanent protector to guard 
her against the outward ills of life ; of an orphan 
who united the fond ties of parent, brother, and 
friend, to that still more endearing, of an affian- 
ced lover ; of one who, in the character of a des- 
tined husband, saw the beauties of a manly figure 
united to all the graces of a refined mind ;r-con- 
ceive this, Sir, and you may fonp some faint no- 
tion of the effect which a sudden blight of all 
these promises must produce upon such a frame ! 
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The young man' fell in action ! and she became 
distracted l" 

A tear fell from his cheek as. he spoke, and 
seeing its companion lurking in the Doctor's eye ; 
he continued— w I declare* Sir, I never can look 
upon this young lady, familiarised as I am to her 
appeavance, without feeling something that op- 
presses my breath, and, in spite of me, stops my 
utterance, only that it mar speak with my eyes, 99 
— and . he parsed his handkerchief over his face. 
"Poor creature, she is just come out to take 
her usual walk here, which she does every day, 
seldom or ever noticing those aroojhd her; al- 
though she likes coming attoftg them so much, as 
to be quite uneasy if she be not allowed to enjoy 
this public promenade. Her apartments, which 
you will remember I pointed out to you, as join- 
ing those of Miss Goodall, exactly correspond 
with them." During this time the unhappy girl 
had walked slowly along the room, frequently in 
the attitude of deep thinking, frequently stopping 
and as often engaged in either seeming to write, 
or in actually quoting from different authors. 
She again passed the Doctor and bis conductor ; 
and without appearing to regard them, indulged 
in reciting — 

Bleat as the immortal Gods is she/ 
The nymph that fondly sits by thee, 
And sees and hears thee all the while 
Softly speak and sweetly smile ! 
'Twas this deprived my soul of rest 
And rais'd such tumults in my breast ! 

Then breaking out in an original strain :— 

Hark ! I hear the battle's roar ; 
See ! the polished armour glances i 
Mark ! the ground is wet with gore, 
The buglet sognd, the foe advances. 
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dee ! hii crest is gaily streaming, 
Quick his shining sword he draws ; 
Honour in his look is beaming, 
For be fights in freedom's cause. 

Hush 1 hush t— oh, list that dreadful sound ! 
He falls ! he falls !— he dies! he dies- 
life is gushing through the wound, 
See, through air his spirit rise. 

" Alas !" said the Doctor, " she i$ indeed ano- 
ther Sappho !*' And he followed Mr. Mttdway 
slowly and pensively through a door into another 
large room* which was allotted to the men. 
" Here/ 9 said he, " we are come to the great 
male ward. The worst patients here are pini- 
oned to prevent their doing themselves or others 
any injury ; the rat are quietly disposed ; but, 
Sir, I am afraid I must beg you to excuse me 
now for a very short time, as h is necessary for 
me to go to the surgery below, for medicines 
which are immediately wanted ; indeed, I should 
have been there long before. Rely upon it that 
there are none here who either will or can annoy 
you ; and against the furthest door at the bottom 
of the ward, you see one of the keepers ; he will 
explain every thing that you may ask him ; and 
if you will have the kindness to give him this 
key, he will afterwards conduct you by the pri- 
vate staircase, to the apartment where I shall be 
found at your entire service." So saying he un- 
locked the door by which they had entered, and 
disappeared in an instant. 

The Doctor, with a mind not perfectly compo- 
sed, assumed a confidence, which, at this mo- 
ment he did not actually possess; yet with a firm 
step and by no means hurried, he walked down 
the room, and approaching the person to whom 
he had been directed, he said, "the Governor 
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has requested me to tell you, that you are to point 
out to me the different situations and circumstan- 
ces of the patients here, and then to take me down 
to the room below by the private door* of which 
this is the key." The man made a bow and took 
it. " I suppose," continued the Doctor, " you 
consider the house now as full as it can well be." 

" Indeed," he replied, "the Hospital is a great 
deal too much crowded — we are altogether too 
much confined ; but what with poverty on the one 
hand, and depravity on the other, there is cause 
enough for sickness and disease ; and yet, what 
is extraordinary, they are so well taken care of, 
so well fed, and so comfortable, that very few 
have any wish to leave the house." 

" Indeed !" said the Doctor ; " you really as- 
tonish me. Surely, notwithstanding the comfort 
and kindness they 8 experience, they must have a 
strong dislike to the confinement." 

u I assure you, Sir," replied the other, " you 
are quite mistaken; for I verily believe, that 
were you to throw open the doors, few would 
leave the ward, unless merely to gratify their 
curiosity." 

" What is the situation of that man ?" conti- 
nued the Doctor, directing his view to a patient 
in a blue jacket. 

« That," replied the other, "is a Sailor, who 
having been washed overboard in the North Seas, 
in a fit of intoxication, caught a cold, which has 
never yet been cured: he calls himself Jonah, 
because he was taken up by a Whaler ; and here 
he is preaching to the Ninevites : you may well 
smile, for it is a comical conceit. That man 
next to him is his constant follower, I may say, 
disciple ; he is a gardener." 

u I think I have seen him before ; what is his 
name?" said the Doctor. 
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" I think toot/ 9 said his informer ; I believe he 
is a stranger, a Gentile ; his name is/*— and 
here he hesitated,— is^-Gethseraane !" 

The Doctor was about to express bis surprise, 
when he saw a man making a direct point at 
him from the other-end of the room, ^nd was 
now directing his steps towards them. " Who 
is the man making up to us, in a red waistcoat ?" 

«* That is the worst patient we have,* replied 
ftp other; "I would not recommend your going 
near him, for he is a very abusive and ill-behaved 
fellow ; and dislikes me merely, I believe, be- 
cause my waistcoat happens to be yellow. He 
pretends to be of great consequence here,, and 
would fain pass for the master of the house : he 
is for commanding every body. The best way 
is to take no sort of notice of him," The man 
now approached, *n£ beckoned the Doctor's 
companion, tben shook hie head* and was about 
to address him, when a most outrageous tumult 
broke out at the further end of the ward from 
which he had come ; a great scuffle, very high 
words, and some bard blows ensued, upon which 
he posted back with great precipitation to 
join it. 

The Doctor's guide, taming to him, said " Sir, 
I fear something disagreeable is likely to happen, 
which you may not like to witness ; and I think 
you had better retire and taking the key out 
of his pocket, he was hampering the lock some 
time before he could undo it " This lock," said 
he, " is always hard to come at ; but it is undone, 
and you had better make the most <ff your time." 
So saying, he closed the door, and bolted it af- j 
ter him, and then conducted the Doctor down a 
staircase to a passage leading to two other doors, 
" There, Sir," said he, pointing to the furthest* 
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if I heai* the Governor's yoice ; there you may 
join him, and return him the key." 
• The Dottor, puftirtg a shilling into his hand, 
stepped forward, and found Mr. Mild way engaged 
in compounding -medicines. " I shall finish, Dr. 
Freeman/ 9 said he, as he entered, " iff less than 
five minutes, and will attend you to Mr. Good* 
all." 

After * short conversation Upon what he had 
seen, the Doctor was conducted back to his friend, 
who now appeared more composed. Jane, in the * 
interim, had given her toaster the grateful intel- 
ligence that his daughter had fallen into a deep 
sleep, after one of tfoe most violent paroxysms 
she n ad ever witnessed. She had -also farther as- 
sured him of the unremitting atteatfcn paid by 
the physician* and by Mr. and Mrs. Mild way, 
to her young lady's case and situation, which had 
the eft%t of convincing him, that no wnere couM 
she be more comfortably, or more advantageous- 
ly situated. 

" Permit me, Mr. Mildway," said the father, 
" to thank you for the great attention you and 
Mrs. Mild way have paid to my poor child. I 
feel assured that all she requires will be afforded 
her, and that she will want nothing that human 
skill can administer for her recovery. 1 have 
only to beg, for the ferther consolation of my 
wife, that our best of friends, the Doctor here, 
may always h*ve access to her. And now, Doc- 
tor, let us return to the Rectory." 

He had hardly woken, when several persons 
came to the foom lor the Governor, to inform 
him that one of the patients had effected his es- 
cape from the house, and that the keepers werer 
gone out after him. It* vain he enquired who it 
was ; no one could make any other reply than 
that the keepers were heard to say, " they should 
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catch him before the Governor could hear of the 
matter/' 

" Then/ 9 said Mr. Mildway, " I am under no 
uneasiness whatever. Gentlemen, I will attend 
you to the Porter's Lodge." 

As they proceeded down the leng broad gravel 
walk, a knocking was heard on the other side of 
the outer gate, which, as it opened, exhibited the 
return of the fugitive. 

" I perceive already," said the Doctor, "that 
the party has been successful ; for 1 myself can 
see the patient ; but still I don't know how it 
is, for he seems more like one leading than being 
led." 

" The patient may be seen clearly enough/ 5 
said .the Governor, " by the yellow waistcoat he 
has on." 

" That !— that the patient !" cried the Doctor, 
manifesting tokens of alarm, — " why that is the 
man under whose direction you placed me just 
now, in the male ward." 

" Surely, Doctor, you are mistaken," replied 
the Governor ; the person to whom I directed you 
was the keeper by his side, who wears a red 
waistcoat." 

The party now came up. 

«« I tell you," said the captive, " it was. that 
Gentleman in black that asked me to go out with 
him, and furnished me with the key of the door ; 
and told me the Governor had ordered it. I 
don't wish to go away, because I am so happy 
here, as I told the Gentleman. Isn't that the 
truth, Sir?" 

« Why," mid the Doctor, " it is very true, 
my friend, that you did -say all this ; but it seems 
I mistook you ; and as you must have known this 
yourself, you should have put me right. What 
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you say is, indeed, literally and religiously true, 
but 99 

" Religiously true !" exctfcimed the man, dwel- 
ling on these last words, and assuming a wilder 
aspect,—" What is religiously true? I say nothing 
but grace in' the heart, and conversion of sin- 
ners | nothing 99 And he launched out into 

such incoherent violence, as to put the question 
of his insanito beyond all possible dispute, while 
it required all the efforts of those who held him 
to restrain him from mischief ; but, with addi- 
tional help, they hurried him back to his confine- 
ment. . 

** Dr. Freeman," said the Governor, I am not 
at all surprised at your mistake ; none but those 
who have had experience can at all conceive how 
exceedingly artful and ensnaring these people are ; 
they perpetually elude all our vigilance and cau- 
tion. At intervals no stranger will think many 
of them at all impaired in mind ; and at such 
times* in faot, they are not. No ; unless when 
under the influence of their ruling passions ; and 
so long as you refrain from touching the string 
on which their malady hangs, to every outward 
appearance they seem rational; but strike the fa- 
tal string, and in one moment the mind is jarred, 
and discord follows 
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In the Church which had the benefit of the ser- 
vices of Dr. Freeman and Mr. Deacon, the Holy 
Sacrament was regularly administered once a 
month. By this wise regulation, frequent opportu- 
nities were afforded to the pious part of the con- 
gregation to partake in the Feast of the Lamb, 
and of laying at the foot of the altar, the burthen 
of their cares, and the weight of their sins ; whilst 
the less devout were warned by the admonitions 
of their Pastor, in his earnest and oft-repeated 
invitation to the Holy Communion, of their dan- 
ger in neglecting an ordinance so full of comfort, 
encouragement, and hope, and so essential to 
their salvation. The good effect of this shade of 
likeness to the Apostolic times was yearly more 
visible ; and the good Doctor bad the proud sa- 
tisfaction of seeing the number of communicants 
more than trebled from the time he had multi- 
plied the observance of this Christian practice. 
There were, indeed, persons who considered such 
a recurrence unnecessarily frequent, and who 
consequently satisfied themselves with a partici- 
pation of the ordinance once or twice in the year, 
more as the qualification to bold some secular of- 
fice than to secure any spiritual benefit. Among 
these was a Mr. Heron, a man who had acquir- 
ed a handsome competence by means best known 
to hirnsdC They who were acquainted with him 
fifteen years ago, were astonished to find him 
transformed from an Attorney's scribbler, on a 
very limited salary, into a Gentleman of inde- 
pendent fortune. But though this Protean ef- 
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feet had taken place* in his circumstance*, it was 
not difficult to delineate the original chicanery of 
character, the low trick of petty cunning, and 
the meanness of upstart gain. Like the monkey 
who had seen the world, and contrived by dress 
and foreign habits somewhat to alter his native 
form, but who, nevertheless, was a monkey still; 
Mr. Heron's appearance, though garnished and 
set off by a curricle and pair of bays with gilt 
harness, could not wholly blind the eyes of the 
worM to his true nature, and lethefy the remem- 
brance of his former habits and condition. As, 
therefore, he found that his admission into that 
better part of society, in which character, de- 
meanour, and respectability are more regarded 
than a long purse and stylish equipage, be re- 
solved, in the true spirit of his Satanic Majesty, 
who deemed it better " to reign in hell than serve 
in heaven," to put himself at the head of a party 
in the parish, which hadfor its object a specious- 
ness of good ; but which, in iBality, opposed the 
better-disposed, merely because they were friendar 
of order. Headed by such a man, the refuse of 
the parish, to whom faction is a blessing, and 
discord food, were more ready to clog the wheels 
of parochial management, than by putting thw 
shoulders to them, to enable the officers to con- 
duct all things orderly, peaceably *nd well. 

There were others, also, who from one ftason 
or another, though regular attendants en Divine 
Service, neglected to join in that goodly compa- 
ny, who " took the cup of salvation and called 
upon the name of the Lord." Among these in 
particular, was Mr. Armstrong* & man in other 
respects strictly orthodox, and a constant wor- 
shipper in the Church of his Forefathers with 
his " family and wife," but who, on all occasions 
of the Sacrament, kept away. This man had, 
by dint of a persevering industry and a strict 
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line of honourable dealing with bis customers, 
contrived to realize a small independency, and 
at the age of fifty resigned to bis two eldest sons 
tbe full management Mid profits of a business, by 
which he had attained his present rank in socie- 
ty. Probity and integrity, though clothed in 
rags, command respect, and sooner or later at- 
tain that notice from society, which is never 
withheld from deserving objects. So was it with 
Mr. Armstrong. He was received and esteem- 
ed by a large circle of respectable neighbours. 
And though he could not wholly caqt off tbe 
technicality or dapperness of his former way of 
life, his unblemished character was deemed a 
sufficient salvo for his " smack of the counter." 
He had lately been introduced to Dr. Freeman, 
who had made two or three friendly calls upon 
him ; tbe last of which Mr. Armstrong was re- 
turning on a morning which followed the Sacra- 
ment day, when, after the usual interchange of 
salutations, be begged to thank the Doctor for 
his beautiful sermon on Christian Unity preach- 
ed the day before. 

" There was something in it, Reverend Sir," 
be observed, "which took my attention very 
much. It was pretty and pathetic, and, as I 
used to say to my customers when I had an ar- 
ticle I could recommend, the texture was so fine, 
and the colour so tastefully blended, that it was 
both pleasing and useful." 

"Really, my good friend," said the Doctor, 
whose good humor exceeded his vanity, " your 
compliment is so complex and twisted, that I, 
who am no adept in the machinery of Spital- 
fields, am somewhat at a loss to comprehend it 
But, however, I am glad you approve of any 
thing which I address to my flock, as it is my 
wish to attract, only that 1 may instruct. But 
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do you not think, that Mr. Deacon's discourse 
yesterday, on the Sacrament, was not only well 
delivered, but ably and satisfactorily handled ? 

"That it was well delivered," replied Mr. 
Armstrong, " I readily grant, because that I 
understand ; but of its ability and satisfaction I 
a,m unable to speak, as it is a subject on which 
I have never made up my mind." 

« This confession," said the Doctor, " gives 
m* room to hope that you will have no objection 
to {liseuss the subject with me, and, luckily here 
comes my friend, Mr. Deacon." 

Here the worthy Curate was introduced, to 
whom the doctor related the subject of their con- 
versation, and begged that he would take part in 
it. 

" Gentlemen," said Mr. Armstrong, who had 
drawn out his watch whilst the Doctor was 
sneaking, " I find that I have not time now to 
ejiten fully into this question; but whenever 
bpth of you are disengaged, and will condescend 
to dmnk tea with Mrs. Armstrong and myself, 
we shall be proud of the honour of your company. 
Perjbaps you will favour us this evening." — 
Thp invitation was accepted, and Mr. Arm* 
tfrpng took his leave. 

/When this morning visitant was gone, and 
the two Divines had sat about half an hour, 
djscussing the merits of popular publications, 
they were interrupted by the noisy clattering of 
Ijorses' hoofs, mixed with the rattle of carriage- 
Wheels, which all at once subsided at the door, 
snd was followed by a loud thundering peal 
upon the rapper. 

" Who comes here ?" was the mutual exclama- 
tion ; " I dare say it is*—" 

« The Honourable Mrs. Draymore," was an- 
nounced j who came forward with all the height 
vol. N 2. 
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of step, and loftiness of gait, which conscious 
beauty, a large jointure, and a fashionable edu- 
cation can confer. " To you, my good Doctor, 
and you Mr. Curate, for I really fofget your 
name, I offer my morning ^dotations. It is 
now some weeks since I either saw or heard of 
you. The fact is, my time is so completely ta- 
ken up in raising subscriptions for religious pur- 
poses, six days out of seven, and the other day 
has lately been — 

"Not spent, Madam, in that house of God," 
interrupted the Doctor, " in which you were 
wont to be regularly seen/ 9 

" Though I have not been found, Doctor, 
among your flock, I have been attending places 
of worship in which I have heard the cause of 
God, of religion, and of humanity, advocated in 
several chapels, in which have been made col- 
lections that would have delighted the Apostles 
themselves. There are— -let me reckon,— one, 
two,— rat least six, that have lately occupied my 
attention, and drawn from all the neighbouring 
country large crowds of Christians." 

" Yes, and money from the pockets of those 
who could ill spare the contents," again inter- 
rupted the Doctor. "You wiH allow me the 
liberty of an old friend to observe, that it would 
have been more becoming the Hon. Mrs. Dray- 
more, to be found in the Church of her Fore- 
fathers, than in conventicles, or schismatic as- 
semblies.* 

" Quite barbarous, Doctor. The Church of 
my Forefathers ! how unfashionable ! As if 
that ought to have any weight with me, who am 
now patroness of half-a-dozen societies, which 
can boast of reckoning nobility among their mem- 
bers. Besides, the old-feshioned style of wor- 
ship, which our forefathers observed, is too an> 
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tique and dull to suit me. I would have as great 
a change take place tn this as has 'been effected 
in dress. I know of nothing to which I can bet- 
ter compare it than the tfttff, starch, prim, de- 
mure costume of former days." 

" An*," implied the Doctor, " there is nothing 
to which your new and popular worship may 
wore aptly be likened, than the thin, gauzy, 
crimped, transparent ton of modern times. 
Here, Madam, we each find a simile, suiting our 
respective habits and taste. But as you deal 
mere in similies (ten I do* Mr. Deacon, let us 
have your opinion on the subject." 

"The brilliancy of Mrs. Draymore's wit 
sparkles so vividly/ 9 answered Mr. Deacon, 
'* that I dare not venture any opinion, lest I be 
deemed barbarous and unfashionable." 

"Very modest, indeed, and very becoming," 
observed tfee' lady. "But, to speak the* truth, 
Doctor, I begin to find your Church prayers too 
long, too rations, and too dry; they want also 
novelty," 

" Rather say.'" answered Hie Doctor, " that 
the taste of many in these days is m vapid, flim- 
sy, unsound, and fastidious* that everything ven- 
erable, established, and good* operaftesras a nau- 
seate. .New, mygood lady, where lies the fault? 
— in form of prayers, »©r in those who pray ? I 
am old-fashioned and un gal lank My years 
may plead my apology. But here* is my fellow- 
labourer, who, though not ljalf my years, enter- 
tains the same •pinion as I do.". 

"1 shall be very glad to hear any argument 
either you or your friend may advance,* 9 said 
Mrs* Draymore, " only <fe Hot be too prolix, for 
remember, ' brevity is the sett of wit 9 " 

" Doctor," said M& Deacon. " I have an en- 
gagement which calls me anather way. I am 
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sorry I must now take my leave of yon. At six 
o'clock I will call again to attend you to Mr. 
Armstrong's." Then bowing to Mrs. Dray-* 
■ore, he left the room. 

"You will probably have more reverence, 
Madam, for established prayers, when I inform 
yoo, that our Liturgy is founded upon institu- 
tions which have God for their author," said the 
Doctor. 

"That may, indeed, give sanction to your 
prayers,** she replied, 44 but they would, never- 
theless, be more attractive, if they were not a 
set form. It is the extemporaneous mode of 
praying which gives Sectarists such an immense 
advantage over the establishment There is 
something in a prayer ottered off-hand that wina 
attention, and can be better adapted to the seve- 
ral wants, and circumstances of a congregation 
than a set form/' 

" And yet, my good Madam," replied the Doc- 
tor, " that mode of praying which wins your 
admiration* is a preconcerted and set form of 
words. Nay, start not; however original and 
off-hand the prayer may be in the mouth of the 
preacher, it becomes a fixed and prescribed form 
to the congregation, who must either follow his 
words and expressions, or cause a confused jar* 
gon of sounds, without sense or piety. Thus 
your conventicles afford a more arbitrary mode 
of worship than can possibly be objected to us. 
For I assert, it must be much better to know be- 
fore what you arc going to address to the throne 
of grace, than to be the mere automaton of any 
one, whose ravings pass for zeal, and incoheren- 
ces fop inspiration. Now, Madam, what have 
you to reply to this ? JStripyour would-be origi- 
nal prayers of their apparent novelty, and divest 
them of their outward trick, and what are they ? 
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Unless they be pre-composed, and I will venture 
to assert, that in almost all cases they are, they 
will too often abound with inconsistencies, and 
be full of wildness and cant But if they are 
pre-composed, then are they to all intents and 
purposes no longer extemporaneous* but what 
you so highly deprecate in us, 'a set form/ 
But farther yet,— 99 

" Hold, hold ; allow me at least the privilege 
of my sex ; for if I may not talk, I may not live," 
said Mrs. Draymore, with a smile* " Tou will 
not easily prove that your Liturgy is modelled 
after inspired forms, because that which flows 
immediately from the heart must have more of 
inspiration in it than that which is written in 
characters which any dull soul may know and 
learn, who is possessed of the knowledge to dis- 
cern A from B." 

" Tour objection, if true, would also* exist 
against the word of God. But besides, have you 
forgotten that Moses and the Israelites used a set 
form of thanksgiving and prayer? Since we * 
cannot suppose that they could all join simulta- 
neously, and with one voice and tune in that song, 
unless they had first composed and then learned 
it $ for they not only sang but danced to it. Ez- 
ra, too, constituted a prescribed form of service 
for the temple, * after the ordinance of David, 
king of Israel;' and Ezra was inspired by the 
spirit of God. If he then thought a prescribed 
form necessary, how much more so is it for us, 
who are not possessed of the save inspiration ? 
This ' set form 9 was used by the Jews in the 
time of the Saviour ; and that be and his disci- 
plea used it, s may be inferred from the absence of 
any charge against him for neglecting it. I had 
forgot to say, that Ezra and the wise men of the 
great council also prepared eighteen benedictions 
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or prayers, adapted as well fbr confession as je- 
tition, for intercession as thanksgiving to God ; 
tod these were used by the Jews till the destruc- 
tion of their city* John the Baptist, also, taught 
his disciples to pray, and that the Savioer did 
the same, the Lord's Prayer is an irrefragable 
evidence. And the circumstance of his using the 
same words at three different times in the garden, 
during his agony, is no less convincing. Add to 
which, the form given by God hiinself, in Deu- 
teronomy*, and the Psalms of David, many of 
which are set prayers. And that the early 
Christians had a form of worship, we learn not 
only from the Apostles themselves, but from the 
various authors, 'who, in each succeeding age, 
wrote on this subject 9 9 • 
" Tour arguments are strong, I confess," sai^ 
Mrs. Dray more, " yet I must declare myself ra- 
ther sceptical, after all, on this subject The 

Slayers are too long, not sufficiently compreben- 
ve, and not fervent enough." 
"As to their length, 9 ' replied the Doctor, 
" give me leave to say, that they are only too 
long and irksome to those whose eyes art taking 
the pattern of every fashionable article of dress 
in the Church, and reconnoitering every counte- 
nance within observation." 

" Why, you barbarous man, 99 said the lady, 
"can you really think that withdraws my atten- 
tion ? But supposing it does, the fault lies in their 
prolixity and heaviness, and this is another rea- 
son why I congratulate myself in having esca- 
ped from the rude customs, as well as costumes, 
of my simple forefathers. 99 

" That the Church prayers are not sufficiently 
comprehensive, is a strange asjertion. Mention 

• xzi. 7 9 a. . 
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one single thing, which man has occasion to sap- 
plicate at the throne of Heaven* and { will jkpint 
out some part of our regular service full upon the 
point. Does 'the sinner sue for pardon ? What 
confession can be more plain or contrite than the 
one found at the commencement of our service ? 
Does he entreat for grace and God's holy help? 
Are' there not many prayers express for this ? 
Are not all moral, all social, all spiritual duties 
comprehended in the Litany ?, Ctip, indeed, any 
thing be conceived more suitable to every condi- 
tion, circumstance, and casualty of life, than 
what our church prayers contain 2 Next to God's 
own book, they are the post precious treasure 
we can possess. They breathe piety* devout- 
ness, faith, hope, charity. They%re so attem- 
pered, so full of good sense, and yet so replete 
with holy feeMng, that a second deluge of igno- 
rance and vice must overrun the world, before 
their value can be totally disregarded. No, Ma- 
dam, next to my Bible I venerate my Prayer- 
book ; and in despite of profane parodies, impi- 
ous raillery, and sectarian indifference, I will 
store it up as the greatest blessing the Church 
has known in her latter days. If those who com- 
plain of dulness, prolixity, and insufficiency, 
would join fervently with heart and soul in them, 
they would soon be ashamed of their objection, 
and be ready to advocate their cause as warmly 
as 1 do." 

" Well, my dear Doctor," replied the lady, 
" as Festus said unto Paul, * when I have a more 
convenient season, I will hear you further. 9 At 
present have the goodness to ring the bell for my 
carriage. Do not be afraid that I am totally 
lost to you, or that jny place in your Temple shall 
never know me again. .1 respect your virtues as 
a man, and your conduct as a minister, too much 
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to leave yon whoHy.* So saying, she shook his 
hand and departed. 

When the rattle of the carriage-wheels was no 
longer audible, the Doctor, seated in his elbow- 
chair, began, as was his custom, to canvass with- 
in himself his morning's conversation. Whilst 
be was thus engaged, his worthy Curate was 
witnessing a most interesting scene, which had 
casually presented itself to his notice. A woman 
had that morning brought to the Church, for his 
signature, a paper by which her husband was 
entitled to a small quarterly pension. There was 
something in her appearance that forcibly at- 
tracted bis attention, and his enquiries respect- 
ing tier and her husband ended in his resolving to 
visit them. For it was part of the system adopt- 
ed by the Rector and himself, in imitation of** the 
great pattern of perfection," to omit no opportu- 
nity of doing good ; but wherever a lost sheep 
was found astray, they were ever ready to bring 
it back to its fold ; or wherever a wounded Sa- 
maritan was discovered, they were ever prompt 
to pour in the oil and wine, and set htm forward 
on his way. Without much difficulty Mr. Deacon 
found the house in which the objects of his pre- 
sent attention resided ; it was situated in a long, 
narrow, dirty street, near the banks of a na- 
vigable canal, which formed one of the boun- 
daries of the town. In this street be had witness- 
ed many a scene of misery ; and in it he had been 
the happy instrument to silence many a doubt, 
ease many a surcharged heart, and wipe away 
many a tear. But, perhaps, on no occasion had 
he experienced a sight more calculated to draw 
forth his pity, his advice, his assistance. On 
entering this abode of suffering, his eyes were at- 
tracted to one corner of the room, in which was 
placed a low kind of bed, pressed down by the 
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tortured limbs of one whom broad and squary 
form had once ranked him among the strong; 
and whose countenance, though distorted by pain, 
and furrowed by age and toil, displayed the ho- 
nest and open character peculiar to a British sea- 
man* A very slight coyerlel, composed of so 
many and such various-coloured patches that it 
was difficult to tell its original, *ras his only co- 
vering. One broken chair and an old sea-chest 
constituted the sole furniture of the room. On 
the latter was sitting a female nursing a half-clad, 
jchild, whose present appearance 

" Gave the sad presage of its future years, 
The child of misery baptis'd in tears." 

A deep tinge of shame suffused the countenance 
of this young creature when the Curate entered ; 
and she sought, by hiding her head behind her 
infant, to conceal her confusion, which was on 
that account rendered the more apparent The 
woman whom Mr. Deacon had seen fit the Church 
was busily employed washing, though it was evi- 
dent that she was scarcely able to support her- 
self by the side of her tub, 

"My friends," said the benevolent Curate, 
" attracted by the application of this good wo- 
man, I am come to visit you, more particularly 
as I understand that you (addressing himself to 
the mariner) are grievously afflicted* and unable 
to assist yourself. I beg to ask what is there in 
which I can be serviceable to you? for I am sure 
that whatever lies within the power of myself or 
Dr. Freeman, that may be useful, wiU most rea- 
dily be done for you. Inform me, then, that I 
may endeavour to administer to your comfort/ 9 

"Comfort! your Honour," replied the poor 
man, " alas ! there is no more comfort for me in 
this world. Neither in $ody nor mind can i ob* 
Vol. I.— O. 
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tain any rest My limbs are all racked with 
pain, and all my happiness is wrecked and quite 
adrift." Here be cast a look of intense feeling 
at the young woman, down whose cheeks tears 
were fast trickling, and whose bosom heaved 
with a heavy sigh. " Comfort ! your Honour/' 
be continued,—" yes, I once was comfortable ; I 
once was Happy.' 9 

" And what," enquired Mr. Deacon, " has 
caused this unhappy change? I hope you do not 
speak thus merely from your bodily suffering, or 
from any doublings of mind. Tell me honestly, 
I beg of you, for though 4 heaviness may endure 
for a nighty joy cometh in the morning. 9 " 

44 No, your Honour, no ; I should be ashamed 
to have it said, that I, who have been in the 
midst of bullets, and swords, and splinters, com- 
plained because my limbs were painful. That, 
your Honour, would be a disgrace to a British 
Tar. I have seen hunger and danger without 
murmuring ; and I never flinchfed when our sur- 
geon sawed off the remnant of this stump," lay- 
ing his hand upon his knee ; " and I should be ve- 
ry sorry to flinch now, though my old timbers 
' are plagued with rheumatics. But your Honour" 
—here he paused, as if to collect resolution to 
go on. At length he continued — 44 But your Ho- 
nour, a shot has struck my main-sail," now lay- 
ing his band upon his heart, " and my crazy 
vessel can make but little way* Polly," he said, 
turning to the young woman, "come here and 
give thy poor old fattier a kiss, and help bim to 
tell his story." 

" O father !" replied the young woman, in a 
tone that withered as she spoke, "spare, spare 
me this." 

The old woman now dried her bands, and 
leaning her elbows on the tub, took up the story 
in these words : 44 Ton see that young woman, 
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your Honour ; she is our daughter, and as clever 
a girl she was as any body's, aye and as good 
too, before — Oh, Sir, before she was led away by 
a young fellow, who ruined her. That, your 
Honour, is the cause of all our present misery 
and distress. Before, this we worked hard, and 
lived very comfortably ; our earnings were, to be 
sure, trifling, but they, with my husband's pen- 
sion, were plenty for our support. He has ser- 
ved—" 

" Sue," said the old Tar, "let me tell my own 
story. I am a thorough-bred sailor, your Ho- 
nour, for both my father and grandfather were 
so before me. Six-and forty years, your Honour, 
I served my king and country, and I am proud 
to have been under the command of Rodney, 
Howe, and Nelson, for they were true bits of 
English oak, and I hope they are now anchored 
in heaven. About twenty years since I married, 
but hadn't been long on shore before I was called 
off again to action ; and when the gallant Nel- 
son lost his life, I lost my leg, and was then laid 
by as unfit for service.* My wife and child, 
and myself, came then to live here, your Honour, 
for this was her native place, and she had many 
good friends that employed her to wash for them, 
and so we brought up this young woman as well 
as we could, and she learned to read, and she was 
always very good and very steady; and two 
years since she went out to live in a family, 
where her mother was char-woman, and there, 
your Honour, she was deceived by a scoundrel 
who had promised her marriage. But she is not 
a hardened sinner, and the misery she bas suffer- 
ed, and made her mother and me suffer, has been 
a severe punishment to her. We have scarcely 
weathered the storm : for we have all been ill, 
and our landlord has taken away almost all our 
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furniture for rent, because I could not pay hint 
directly. I could bear my own sufferings with 
patience ; but when I think of my poor girl's si- 
tuation, and ber past guilt, I am quite unman- 
ned. There she is, and her poor bairn with her. 
She has tasted nothing for two days, and that's 
a bad thing for a nurse. 99 

" Father, father !" exclaimed the young wo- 
man, " you forget what comforts you have given 
up for my sake ; you haVe dpent all your little 
pension ; your furniture has been taken away ; 
you have made yourself so poor, that you cannot 
buy even tobacco ; and you forget that if I haven't 
eaten for two days, it is longer since you and my 
mother did." 

« Peace, child," said the old Tar, " do not 
blab so much ; why did you tell his Honour that?" 

" But why did you not wish me to know it?' 9 
enquired the Curate : " surely it was necessary 
that I should know the circumstance, in order to 
form a just estimate of your character and suf- 
ferings, and afford you relief. I admire your 
manliness* and I trust you will one day reap your 
reward. With respect to your daughter, much 
as I abhor the wretch who has ruined her peace, 
and blame her for allowing him to have done it, 
yet you as a father and a christian, could not have 
acted otherwise than you have done. You have 
interposed in time ; and I trust that by so doing 
you will be able to save her from plunging into 
that pit of vice and horror, which they too often 
fall into who err as she has. Too say she is pe- 
nitent and has suffered much, ay her penitence 
ber lasting and sincere, and receive its completion 
by her suffering ! I should ill discharge my du- 
ty, seeing you circumstanced as you- are, were 
I to utter reproaches. No, young woman, your 
own conscience will do that, without any ether 
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below I will rather console you, and endeavour 
to direct your thoughts to that gracious Being, 
who tempers his justice with mercy, and rejects 
not the vilest of sinners. I will not say, endea- 
vour to forget the past. No, let it ever remind 
you of your own weakness ; and point out to you 
that, unless assisted by your kind and merciful 
God, you are in danger of falling ; and when 
you think you stand firmest, * take heed lest you 
fall/ for then is ' your greatest danger. To 
Him, therefore, apply, who alone can give you 
peace, and may He, « who heals the broken heart/ 
bless your endeavours. In the meantime you 
shall not want that assistance which regards eij 
ther your body or soul. And I fervently trust, 
that you will again see better days, and that - 
your fire-side may again smile as it was wont to 
do." 

" God grant it too/' said the old woman. 

" Amen," answered the Tar, and his counte- 
nance rather brightened up. " If I could see my 
poor girl," he continued, " more comfortable, it 
would be like throwing guns overboard in a 
storm ; and I pray .to God, as well as I can, that 
he would bless us." 

" There you are right," replied the Curate. 
" I remember to have seen you at Church, an<| 
at the sacrament, and J hope to see you there 
again." 

" That you will, your Honour," said the wo* 
man ; for he often talks about it; and I am sure 
the Church will be the first place he will go to, 
when he gets to walk out again." 

" Why, your Honour, I told you I was a tho- 
rough-bred Sailor ; and I hope I am a thorough* 
bred Churchman too ; for I like none of your hew 
sorts of folks, that prate so much about religion. 
vol. i.— im 
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It 9 s all like the cracking of French guns at a 
distance,— all noise, but little execution/' 

During this last observation, Mr. Deacon had 
slipped half a crown into the hands of the 
woman, to buy them some food for their pre- 
sent necessities ; then having promised to speak 
to their landlord about returning their furniture, 
he said that he would call again to see them. 

Alas! thought he, as he turned his steps to 
his lodgings, bow little do they, who roll in af- 
fluence, and riot in plenty, know of the misery 
which every where surrounds them ! What a 
wretch must he be, who can rob the flower of in- 
nocence of all its beauty, and strip the lovely 
rose of peace of all its charms ! Man, man, thou 
art a strange compound! Some imitate the ac- 
tions of angels, others the enormity of demons. 

Well, therefore, may the denizens of heaven 
rejoice over the repentant sinner, when they look 
down and view such inconsistency on earth. 

At six o'clock Mr. Deacon repaired to the Rec- 
tory, and found Dr. Freeman quite ready to ac- 
company him. To him he related the interesting 
scene he had witnessed, which failed not to excite 
the sympathy of that excellent man 5 who, in 
turn, gave him a short sketch of the discussion 
between himself and Mrs. Draymore. " You 
may perhaps wonder, 99 he continued, "at our 
familiarity ; but you will cease to do so, when I 
inform you that at twelve years of age she was 
left to my guardianship. Possessed of a large 
fortune and many attractions, she was the idol of 
the gallants, and the object of general admira- 
tion. At the age of one-and-tweoty she gave ' 
herself and her fortune to her late husband, at 
that time the star of fashion, but his brilliancy 
soon set in the night of death. She has now been 
three years a widow j and lately, won over by 
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the love of popular admiration, she has lent her 
name and personal services to all sectaries who 
asked for them/ 9 

They had now reached Mr. Armstrong's ; 
and having taken their tea, and discussed the 
leading topics of the day, the Doctor gradually 
adverted to their morning's conversation ; and 
after some few preliminary remarks, the subject 
engrossed the attention of all. 

" Before we advance any further on this sub- 
ject," said Mr. Armstrong, " you would per- 
haps favour us with the meaning of the word Sa- 
crament ?" 

" Wisely suggested,' ' replied the Doctor. " The 
word Sacrament, though used to designate a most 
solemn Christian rite, is of heathen origin, and 
anciently signified the oath taken by Roman sol- 
diers, when they were enrolled. Hence it came 
to be used for that oath or solemn service of the 
church, by which all the followers of Christ 
pledge themselves to be faithful to the Captain of 
their salvation. This is first done in Baptism, 
and afterwards in the Lord's Supper. The first 
is the initiation, or beginning ; the other is the 
full execution of that pledge." 

"And its institution," observed Mr. Deacon, 
" was at once the most solemn and impressive 
that can be imagined. Can you figure to your- 
selves any thing more interesting than the view 
of the Saviour and his disciples, when he was 
eating with them his last supper ? * Imagine, if 
you can, the Lamb of God in the act of raising 
his eyes to heave*, and blessing and breaking 
bread, whilst his followers are fixing on him 
their anxious eyes, and wondering in holy amaze- 
ment what this meant. Can you hear his solemn 
words, ' This do in remembrance of me/ without 
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feeling your hearts dilate with holy gratitude, and 
anxiety to fulfil his last request ?" 

" Ton mean to say, then/ 9 interrupted Mrs. 
Armstrong* " that the Communion was request- 
ed by the Saviour to be observed in remembrance 
of him." 

"Net merely requested/ 9 said the Doctor, 
" but commanded, that all who wished to share 
the benefits of his death and mediation should 
observe this his Supper. And this adds great 
force and responsibility to it" 

" But, 9 ' observed Mrs. Armstrong, " how can 
we * eat his body and drink his blood? 9 This is 
an inconsistency which I can by no means re- 
concile. 99 

" You err in not knowing the Scriptures, 99 
replied Dr. Freeman. " This Sacrament was 
designed to supersede the use of the Jewish pas- 
cha, or passover, which was observed by them 
in commemoration of their deliverance from the 
bondage of Egypt As a lamb was the subject 
in the Jewish feast, the flesh of which was eaten, 
and the blood sprinkled on the door-posts, that 
the destroying, angel might pass over the house 
in which this was observed ; so is Christ the 
lamb slain for us, whose body broken on the 
tree, and whose blood shed for our redemption, 
are to be eaten and drank by faithful Christians, 
who have a 4 lively remembrance of his death, 9 
and are desirous of salvation. 99 

"You have not yet satisfactorily answered 
Mrs. Armstrongs query, 94 said her husband ; 
"that we cannot eat his body, and drink his 
blood. 99 

" Though yon cannot in reality do this, 99 re- 
plied Mr. Deacon, "yet what difficulty can 
there be in it? It is only a symbolical expres- 
sion i and bread and wine are the elements used 
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ta> represent to us his body and blood. They 
were chosen by the Saviour himself; and for this 
reason, that being thus prefigured before our 
eyes, they might convey to us a more lively and 
efficient idea of the exceedingly great benefits to 
be derived from the sufferings of the Redeemer. 
It is only in a spiritual sense that we do this ; 
for when our Lord says, ' My flesh is meat in- 
deed, and my blood is drink indeed/ he means 
not in a carnal or corporeal way, but spiritually. 
How else could he at one and the same time 
sanctify, and be found efficacious in the celebra- 
tion of his Supper, in places far remote from 
each other? Or how could his body have been 
continued to form the subject of a feast, from 
the institution of the Sacrament to this day? 
You strip it of all its beauty, sanctity, and vir- 
tue, when you attribute to it this grossness and 
sensuality ; but conceive of it as it really is, a 
spiritual and divine feast, a medium through 
which the Holy Spirit is conveyed to man, and 
your ideas become more lofty and sublime ; and 
your views will be followed by the same heaven- 
ly advantages. I contend, it is derogatory to 
the majesty and influence of God, to suppose 
that he has a body, and that that body can be 
eaten by man. No ; the Lord's Supper is some* 
thing more than a common feast $ it is a banquet 
of love, of peace, of charity ." 

" And," said the Doctor, "as blood and water 
came from the side of the Saviour when pierced 
by a spear, the two symbols of the Sacrament* 
of our Church correspond with that event. For, 
as water sprinkles or washes away our natural 
corruptions, and as wine strengthens and in- 
vigorates the body, . so the water which came 
from the Saviour's side washes away the impu- 
tation of our original sin in Baptism, and his 
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blood in hi* Holy Supper, insures to lis this ablu- 
tion, and Imparts strength and refreshment to 
out souls, when weary with the burden of ini- 
quity. This will, I hope, satisfy you as to the 
correctness of using those dements in the Sacra- 
ment" 

" It does," replied Mr. Armstrong, " and 
the more so, because I never scruple so much 
at the elements in themselves, as at the danger 
which they incur who partake of them unwor- 
thily." 

"Ah!" said Mrs. Armstrong, "I always 
shudder when I hear the words, * they eat and 
drink their own damnation/ Because I am 
sure, that there is no one so good who does not 
commit sin. And how dreadful must it be for 
them that they have eaten and drank their own 
damnation. This is so serious a consideration, 
that I wonder how people have the presumption 
to communicate at all." 

"Allow me to observe," said Mr. Deacon, 
" that on tills principle no one ought to receive, 
much less to administer the Sacrament ; which 
amounts to saying, that the Almighty has insti- 
tuted an ordinance which has for its object the 
welfare of man ; and yet that it is impossible for 
man to observe it, without incurring eternal 
punishment. Now this converts the all-wise 
and all-good God into a Being capable of de- 
ceit and injustice. An idea how ungrateful in us, 
and how detractive from his perfection I" 

" The foundation of this principle," said the 
Doctor, " is probably in part right ; but the 
extent to which it is carried is so totally wide 
of every thing we know and experience from the 
goodness of God, that I must set you right on 
. this subject. First, then, let me suppose that 
you, Mr. Armstrong, as the head of a family, 
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just before your death, leave it as the sole con- 
dition of inheritance of your property, gained 
by year own endeavours, that your heirs shall 
observe, with great strictness, any thing that 
you propose ; surely you would not desire any 
thing*to be done by them, which it would be im- 
possible for them to perform ?" 

44 1 hope, Doctor, I should not be so absurd." 

u And if your proposal be just and reasona- 
ble," he continued, "your children would be 
deemed uugrateftfl and blind to their* own inter- 
est, if they neglected to observe it. Now, to 
use the language of the Gospel : ' If you, then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more has your Father 
which is in Heaven given good things to you ?' 
God is our Father and we his children : his Son 
died for us, and gave us an holy rite to observe, 
as our. acknowledgement or title-deed to what 
he gained for us. And every time we repeat 
this Communion, we renew the Covenant of 
Grace, and show ourselves desirous of the bene* 
fits <tf his mediation, and the assistance of his 
Holy Spirit How blind, bow ungrateful then, 
must they be, who neglect to ratify on their 
parts what is required of* them ! But in order 
that you may be the more satisfied on tlfis point, 
I would further observe, in reference to the woed* 
which are so great a stumbling-block to yon, 
what has been before explained by almost every 
writer upon the subject, that this denunciation 
is addressed by the Apostle to the Christians ftt 
Corinth, who disgraced the decorum -and spirit- 
uality of the Communion, by celebrating it lis 
the most depraved among them would have par- 
taken of a common feast, out of entire regard to 
their bodies and not their souls ; with a desire to 
pamper the depraved appetite of the outer, rather 
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than support the spiritual wants oT the inner, 
man. Such communicants as these were threat- 
ened with the greatest temporal punishment ; 
. with sickness, with affliction, or with other hu- 
man casualties ; for the word * damnation' does 
not here signify eternal torment* or indeed any 
punishment beyond the grave, as may be easily 
learnt from the original word, and from the 
context of St Paul's account of the Sacrament. 
Now into this error we are never likely to fall, 
because whenever the Eucharist is celebrated in 
our churches, it is of all ordinances performed 
with the greatest sacredness and devotion ; atnd 
from the very mode of its administration, it can 
never run into any such extravagance as to 
bear the most distant resemblance to a common 
feast. 1 assert, therefore," continued the Doc- 
tor, " that we have nothing to fear from an un- 
worthy participation, so long as we do it with 
reverence ; for it must be evident to those, who 
consider the subject attentively, that the un wor- 
thiness to which the Apostle alludes does not 
refer to the disposition of mind of the Communi- 
cant, but to the outward manner in which he 
partakes of it « He that eateth and drinketh 
unworthily, eateth : and drinketh judgment to 
himself that is, he who partakes of this divine- 
ly appointed feast in an unworthy manner, in- 
curs the visitation of wordly sorrow : for if only 
they were to celebrate this communion, who 
from righteousness and true holiness were alone 
worthy in themselves to partake of it, this would 
preclude all persons from resorting to the table 
of the Lord, because the most perfect among men 
are at best but unprofitable and unworthy ser- 
vants. ^ This would, also, preclude the Ministers, 
the Priests of the Lord, from the administration 
of it, because they, too, are unworthy to perform 
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so sacred an office* It is on this point that so 
many are mistaken from a want of due conside- 
ration of the terms in which the injunction is 
couched, and the manner in which the ordinance 
is prescribed." 

«' I confess/ 9 said Mr. Armstrong, "1 never 
before considered it in this point of view ; but 
surely if this un worthiness applies not to the per- 
son communicating, but to the manner of cele- 
bration, and the denunciation of punishment 
refers only to wordiy sufferings* all apprehen- 
sions on the subject are at once removed, and 
none need entertain even a scruple about it. 
And yet we find, that they who are constant par- 
takers of it, entertain the most serious notions of 
a due preparation for it, which, in my opinion, 
implies the apprehension of danger." 

" These," replied the Ooetor, u show more 
anxiety to obtain the benefit which it confers, 
than solicitude to escape from any impending 
danger ; because they are convinced, that if with 
a true heart and lively faith they receive the Sa- 
crament, the Spirit of God at that time visits 
them in an especial manner ; for as their ' bodies 
then become temples of the living God, 9 they 
naturally infer, that, from a sincere and devout 
observance of this sacred rite, they derive a 
greater and a more liberal supply of heavenly 
grace and favour than at any other time ; and 
so indeed it is ; and on this ground alone, set- 
ting aside the observance of it as obligatory upon 
all, it ranks first and foremost of all religious 
duties^ one which cannot be neglected without a 
manifest contempt of the authority which insti- 
tuted it ; nor properly observed without deriving 
that consolation of mind, that renovation of vir- 
tuous feeling, and that accession of spiritual 
edification which it is the direct object of the 
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ordinance to insure to such as devoutly observe 
it" 

" But,*' replied Mr. Armstrong, " since you 
admit that some preparation is necessary, in 
what does that preparation consist ?" 

"Refer," said Mr. Deacon, "to the service 
itself, and you wiH find it distinctly stated, that 
the partakers are to * repent truly of their past 
sins ; to have a lively and a steadfast faith in 
Christ, the Saviour—to amend their lives — and 
to be in perfect charity with all men ; — and in 
this manner they become * meet partakers of 
those holy mysteries/ And since the benefits 
of this communion are so exceedingly great and 
important, the means of preparation so easy, and 
the act in itself, literally, so heavenly, I am at 
a loss to conceive what thinking, what virtuous 
and godly mind, can withstand the direct en- 
treaties of the Son of God thus to communicate, 
or can hear anheeded the solicitation to a par* 
ticipation of it which the Ministers of the Gospel 
of the same Jesus conceive it to be their espe- 
cial duty so frequently and so earnestly to in- 
culcate." 

'« But here, 9 ' said Mr. Armstrong, " I feel 
inclined to complain ; the Clergy are for ever 
preaching upon this subject, and ringing it into 
our cars, and in my opinion, do so without any 
benefit. For they who have no scruples v*ill at- 
tend the sacrament, whether so continually in- 
Tited to it or not ; and they that entertain, what 
I consider to be humble and devout apprehen- 
sions of it, are annoyed at having their scrupu- 
lous feelings questioned and upbraided : they feel 
that the attack so often made upon them is a 
violation of the exercise of the liberty of con- 
science, and they are, by these means, in most 
instances 9 deterred from the duty, rather than 
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persuaded to a' compliance with it; this is the 
reason why we have so frequently abstained 
from going to the Church at all upon these oc- 
casions.' 9 

'* Then permit me to say, Mr. Armstrong," 
added the Doctor, " that such conduct is per- 
fectly unjustifiable, and that it is cowardly and 
weak hi the extreme* You that are a zealous 
adherent to the doctrines of the Church, and, up- 
on all other occasions, are found ft constant at- 
tendant upon its services, ought to know that 
the Sacrament is the first and principal of all its 
rites and duties ; and that the more unconvinced 
you are of its necessity, and the more you abstain 
from its observance, so much the more it be- 
comes our imperious duty, by every mode of 
argument and entreaty, to call you to an ac- 
knowledgment of its eflicaoy and decided sanc- 
tity. That we should inculcate no other duties 
to which you object but this, ought to have rais- 
ed in your own mind a scruple at least, wheth- 
er you were not mistaken in your . apprehensions 
of it; instead, therefore, of keeping at a dis- 
tance, and beyond, the reach of our entreaties, 
it would have been bolder, more candid, and 
open, to have listened with attention to all we 
adduced, to have weighed well pur reasoning, 
and then to have made up your mind upon the 
subject of it Your systematic endeavour to es- 
cape our exhortations carries with it a tacit 
acknowledgment that you were obstinately beat 
upon resisting our solicitations, to enlist you in 
this especial service of your Redeemer : not that 
you could oppose a stronger reasoning to bear 
down upon what we advanced. As, therefore, 
you have adopted a mode of action in this res- 
pect, which, I am persuaded* your calm and 
unprejudiced reflection ought long since to have 
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condemned, I have only to add, that, as the 
Ministers of God, we have, in this instance, done 
our daty. We have repeatedly shown you the 
way in which you are to walk, and have as 
constantly exerted our reasoning faculties to con- 
vince you of the truth of what, in the name of 
God, we have required of you. It appears either 
from some inefficient reasons, or from a deter- 
mined and settled opposition, you have withstood 
all our attempts to bring conviction home to 
your minds ; nothing further, therefore, is left 
us to say, than that when the great day of the 
Lord shall arrive, and we shall stand before the 
awful tribunal of the Judge of the whole Earth* 
when all our deeds shall be brought to light, and 
the principles of action, and the inward thoughts 
of die heart, shall be openly manifested, it will 
then appear that we, the pastors of this flock, 
have made every exertion in our power to bring 
you to a sense of the importance of that Holy 
Communion which our Saviour, our God, and, 
in that great day, our Judge, instituted as a 
means of spiritual purification, and of pious 
gratitude for the blessings 4 which, by his pre- 
cious blood-shedding, he hath obtained for us/ 
It will then be asked of you, whether, iu humili- 
ty and simpleness of heart, you received these 
instructions on the nature of this reasonable 
service— whether you were not exhorted in the 
name of Heaven to partake of the Feast of the 
Lamb, and to comply with the dying injunction 
of the Redeemer 2 — and whether your abstaining 
from the duty was the result of absolute tender- 
ness of conscience, or the mere determination of 
an unwilling and negligent mind ? I leave it 
with you to consider what reply it will best be- 
come you to make upon that fearful occasion, 
and shall only recall to your memory the treat- 
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ment of that servant who knew his Lord's will, 
and would not obey it, that ' he was beaten ftith 
many stripes.' " 

The Doctor now rose to depart, when Mr. 
Armstrong, impressed with the earnestness of 
manner in which he had been addressed, said, 
" Doctor, I fear that I may have given offence ; . 
but, believe me, my error proceeds from igno- 
rance, and not intention ; I must confess I can 
make no reply to what you have advanced, and 
I assure you that I will devote my mind tho- 
roughly to investigate this matter, and will se- 
riously reflect upon all that you have now so pow- 
erfully adduced; and if I do not immediately 
promise to present myself at the communion ta- 
ble, upon the next occasion of a Sacrament, I at 
least pledge myself never again wilfully to ab- 
stain from attending the services of that day : 
indeed, I am not only open to conviction, but it 
is my anxious desire to arrive at truth, and to 
practise zealously, and with earnestness, the du- 
ties of a Christian." 

The Doctor and his Curate now took their 
leave and departed. 
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Sooir after the Assizes had commenced, Dr. 
Freeman received an invitation from his neigh- 
bour, Mr. Hawke, to dine with him on the fol- 
lowing day, to meet some of the barristers on 
the circuit, who bad just promised him the plea- 
sure of their company. This invitation the 
Doctor felt in no way disposed to refuse, as it 
promised to throw him into the society of well- 
educated men; men, generally, of enlarged 
minds, who, from their talents and reading, were 
esteemed acquisitions to every circle, aaid from 
whom, upon subjects of literature and current 
intelligence, much information was at all times 
to be derived. The same invitation had also 
been given to Mr. Deacon, who, together with 
the Rector, was received by their host with all 
that good breeding for which he was justly dis- 
tinguished. Serjeant Standforth, one of the lead- 
ing counsel at the bar, who was there also, bad 
been contemporary with the Doctor at college; 
and of Mr. Lyttleton and Mr. Shereblock, two 
junior counsel, the latter had been a school fel- 
low with Mr. Deacon; so that the party in every 
way promised an agreeable meeting. After 
partaking of an elegant repast, to which one and 
.all paid no very limited devotion ; for exercise of 
mind awakens the functions of appetite perhaps 
more powerfully than that of the body, the cloth 
was removed, and discussion became free and 
animated. After the conversation had been 
brought from the common politics, and thence to 
the common pursuits of the day, the current of 
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it was turned to the general business of the As- 
sizes. It is upon such occasions that a stranger 
picks up the opinions entertained of the peculiar 
talents of the Judges, as well as of the characters 
of the leading men at the bar, " the Bother*ems 
an the Bore'ems" of the day, from their own 
brethren ; painted, to be sure, after the taste of 
the biologist, whose sentiments, therefore, are 
to be received not on the strength of what he 
advances, but in respect to the station and rank 
which he himself fills in the estimation of the 
profession. In the present instance, it was not 
nnamusing to observe bow the younger counsel 
approved or censured the discernment, or the 
want of it in their presiding superiors, though 
it required no great depth of penetration to see 
that they commonly spoke from the impressions 
made upon them by the failure or success of the 
suits which they had conducted. 

" Did you not observe/' said Lyttleton, u the 
pains and trouble it cost me to make old Nestor 
perceive the point on which my case hung to-day ? 
how, when he got impatient at my perseverance 
in maintaining,«ihat both Coke and Hale had, in 
similar circumstances, confirmed the decision at 
which I was aiming, (which by the by, I rather 
suspect he had either never seen or could not un- 
derstand,) I was compelled to tickle him like a 
trout into good humour again ; and though at 
last I got him upon the very scent I wished him 
to follow, we came suddenly to a check, and he 
gave his opinion point blank against the autho- 
rities I had produced ? No : I admit that he ig 
perfectly the Gentleman, but certainly not a 
great Lawyer l" 

"And yet," rejoined the Serjeant, "I think 
he showed some little acumen, when he suggested 
a case to you which bore ditectly upon your side 
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of the question, and carried you off in triumph, 
yesterday, although I am convinced when you 
entered the Court you had no hope whatever of 
gaining a verdict." 

" Oh ! as to quickness,' 9 said Shereblock, tak- 
ing up the discourse, " what I have to complain 
of is, that unfortunately he possesses too much, 
and seems not very unfiling to display it. He 
ruined a case at the last place we came from 
(the only one for which I was retained) by put* 
ting the point at issue in so strong a light, that 
just as I had got upon my legs to address the 
jury, in a^speech which cost me a world of con- 
sideration, the foreman (be hanged to him !) rose 
at the very same moment, and told my Lord that 
he and his companions in the box required no fur- 
ther illustration, for that they had all come to 
the same opinion with that delivered by the 
Court : so in the height of my expectations an 
extinguisher was put over me." 

"Pray, Serjeant Standforth," enquired the 
Doctor, " are these the received opinions of the 
professional character of Judge Nestor ? For, 
from the impression made upop me by one of 
the finest addresses I ever heard delivered from 
the bench to the jury of the county, on the day 
he opened the commission here, 1 was prepared 
to hear a very different account." 

u Indeed, Doctor," said he, ** I am happy to 
say these are not the real opinions of the bar, 
notwithstanding what my young brethren may 
advance to the contrary. I have seen him exhi- 
bit brilliancy of talent, quickness of mind, and a 
profundity of knowledge, that have astonished 
the oldest and the best practitioners. There are, 
certainly, as in all cases, some few points upon 
which a man may not show the same prompti- 
tude of decision which he may exhibit upon 
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others, where his understanding is clearer, or 
where there is a feeling to call forth his intellec- 
tual powers. But he is not only a very good, 
but a very learned man ; and, as a lawyer, 
I would rely with as much confidence on big 
judgment, as upon any of those who may be 
reckoned superior to him. But, Doctor, what 
did you think of him yourself to day ; for in 
such a case as that we have this morning wit* 
aessed, no one is better qualified to give an opi- 
nion of his merit than yourself?" 

"To wbat case do you allude?" asked the 
Doctor ; " for I have myself been so unavoidably 
detained by business at home, that I have had 
no time either for attending the court* or for en* 
quiring after its proceedings." 

u Why," continued the Serjeant, " it was one 
of great interest to your profession. It was the 
trial of a man of the name of Trap, for the pub- 
lication of a. blasphemous book ; and certainly 
one more vile and flagitious' never was dissemi- 
nated, even in these days of monstrous innova- 
tion. The fellow, undoubtedly, has very consi- 
derable talent; be has rummaged up, and dis- 
guised in modern attire, all the old exploded ar- 
guments of the most notorious infidels that have 
set themselves in array against the Christian re- 
ligion : but, like the rest of them, he has injured, 
by bis conduct, the very cause which it was his 
hopeful endeavour to promote ; for his positions 
are so extravagant, so contrary to any thing that 
is sanctioned by the good and virtuous, that the 
mask held up to screen his designs is of too 
thin a texture not to be seen through by those of 
any penetration." 

"But it unfortunately happens," interrupted 
the Doctor, " that the mischief befals those who 
have not this penetration ; thost^whose minds are 
not enlightened by even common understanding. 
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It is here where the evil lurk* ; for nothing can 
be more easy than to start objections, and raise 
discontentment and disbelief; but the difficulty 
lies in healing the wound thus inflicted : the poi- 
son infuses itself with so silent and unobserved 
rapidity, that the antidote, even if it be applied, 
can only follow by imperceptible degrees." 

*« That is true," rejoined the Serjeant $ u but 
yet I think in these times there is a disposition 
pervading almost all classes of the people to im- 
bibe religious principles and feelings; such, I am i 
inclined to believe, as cannot easily be shaken." | 

" I, also, am disposed to favour the same opi- j 
nion," said Mr. Deacon ; " but still I cannot 
avoid observing the mischievous effects of that 
industrious circulation of infidel notions which 
are intended to operate, not so much perhaps 
upon those who are religious, as upon those who 
might otherwise become so ; thus acting as a bar- 
rier, opposing further entrance into die pale of 
t3 1nh»tikm frj.*» - i 

" Talking of those who are admitted into the 
pale of Christianity," resumed the Serjeant, " I 
am afraid the religious world is so scandalized j 
at our profession, that it has half excluded us 
from it already ; indeed, I fear there are grounds 
for not looking upon us to be such practical Chris- 
tians as we ought, or, as I think, we might be." 

" To speak openly," said the Doctor, " I will 
not conceal the truth that such a notion is very 
prevalent: but upon what foundation it rests, I 
am not qualified to answer $ because 1 have not 
the means of ascertaining the fact, if I were so 
disposed ; and my inclination, if it were exercised, 
prompts me to hope the contrary. I can conceive, 
that occupied as your minds incessantly are, by 
the duties and severe studies of your profession, 
you must naturally desire to dedicate your leisure 
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to any thiig tha{ can return a rational relaxa- 
tion. The nature of the profession obliges you 
to unwearied application of mind, and to an en- 
ergy beyond what is required in other occupa- 
tions of life. In my judgment, the particular in 
which you seem mostly to fail, is the want of 
paying greater reverence to the important duties 
of the Sabbath, which those who take offence 
against you conceive to result from the absence of 
a proper sense and feeling of religion." 

" Doctor," said the Serjeant, '* what all the 
world says, must be true. Indeed, I must ac- 
knowledge, that though not more deficient per- 
haps than some other professional bodies, yet, 
upon the whole, we are more so than our situa- 
tions in the world and our educations should 
suffer us to be. If, however, we were inclined 
to make invidious comparisons, and to consider 
ourselves better from finding others worse, how- 
ever little religious we may generally be thought, 
I conceive we stand by many degrees higher than 
the medical profession, as a body, does ; which 
ought, if possible, to have still stronger motives 
for being superior to us in this respect. We are 
led to depend so much upon our own wit and con* 
trivance, and upon laws of human establishment, 
that we afford no time for considering those of a 
divine origin ; upon which, if good, they should 
be founded. But the Faculty experience, by all 
their senses and all their practice, the unceasing 
actions of the wonder-working God : they are 
made to see, in every branch of their labours, 
the astonishing contrivance of the Creator, in 
the harmony and construction of the human 
frame; and yet, what is truly surprising, with 
all this before their eyes, resisting the very evi- 
dence of their senses, they have the disposition 
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and it has lately been on the increase, of becom- 
ing materialists and sceptics." 

" It a* happens," said Mr. Deacon, " that 
both professions have such unceasing demands 
upon their time and talents, that they are literal- 
ly ♦ choked with the cares and business of life f 
so that tbey devote little to a higher calling ; but 
this is no justification of either. With respect, 
however, to medical men, it must be considered 
that they have no relaxation from business* and 
that they are called upon every day of the seven 
indiscriminately ; now you have not this excuse 
to urge for not making a proper distinction be- 
tween the Sabbath and other days." 

'» My good fellow, 9 ' replied Shereblock, " you 
do not suppose that, after the most laborious re- 
searches into the dry and uneditying study of the 
law for six days in the week, and not unfrequent* 
ly for the seventh also, that we can find time for 
pursuits unconnected with the profession. You 
seem to forget that we are not Divines, but Law- 
yers, and that there is no chance of rising at the 
bar without incessant labour, and the acquisition 
of such auxiliary studies as can actually benefit 
ns ; but pray, let me ask, what time do you de- 
vote from your present theological pursuits to the 
understanding of the laws of your country! 
None, or very little, I will undertake to say ! 
Why ! then, should you be surprised at our neg- 
lect, when you may be charged with a breach of 
a similar nature?" 

" But, permit me to observe," said Mr. Dea- 
con, " that you take for granted more than I am 
disposed to allow: the supposition, that I do not 
turn the current of my studies out of the 
channel of my professional pursuits, is not a true 
one ; for I no more think of confining myself 
solely to the same occupation or exercise of the 
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Blind* than of tying myself down to one unvarying 
solemnity of deportment and manner. Change 
is as essential to the mind as to the body. After, 
classical, historical, or other instructive and 
agreeable reading, 1 can return to divinity with 
a double relish ) in the same manner that I can 
apply with more energy to my practical duties 
after a season able relaxation and amusement. 
But what ' I would observe, as it regards your 
profession, is, that it is too general a habit with 
your brethren to give the preference to a Sunday 
rather than to any other day, for travelling and 
making excursions into the country*" 

4< Well," continued Shereblock, «« and we make 
this preference for the best of reasons. Are we 
not naturally glad to breathe a little pure air af- 
ter six days 9 suffocation in our chambers, or in * 
the more noxious atmosphere of our confined 
courts P 9 

" But, independent of this," added Lyttleton, 
44 there is so much greater pleasure in rolling 
along the road when you meet with no moving 
impediments on your way ; nor is it a small ad- 
vantage to be sure of meeting with no delay for 
want of horses to prosecute your journey 

44 This may be all very well, Gentlemen," said 
Mr. Deacon, " as far as relates to bodily ease 
and convenience ; but you cannot be ignorant 
that something more is requisite to ensure com- 
fort to us beyond the time we flit away in this 
earthly state : besides, there are occurrences, 
«ven in tho transactions of your courts at law # 
which make it necessary to have some under- 
standing of religious principles and faith." 

«* Here, then, Qeacon, 9 ' said Mr. Lyttleton, . 
" here we are at direct issue. I am prepared 
to contend, that if the Deity has designed us to 
fill any particular station here, it is our duty.— 
vol. i. — <l* 
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yes, our religious duty*— to support it by all the 
means and power which he has given ; and in 
doing this* we do all that we can be reasonably 
called upon to perform. In the next place, as to 
the help that the study of divinity can afford us 
upon occasions where matters relating to it are 
brought before the bench, if you were better ac- 
quainted with the. routine of our business, you 
would find that such religious cases, — bucb, for 
instance, as that of Mr. Trap's to- day, — rarely 
occur. Besides," continued he, smiling, "you 
cannot be ignorant that it is somewhat of a foren- 
sic maxim to stir up strife, rather than * seek 
peace and ensue if To be sure, in the instan- 
ces of libel upon Holy Writ, like Trap's case, 
something is certainly required ; but then, as we 
are retained some days before the case comes on 
for trial, we have abundance of time to read ! 
enough for the purpose : when it is our custom to 
deal as much as possible in general, rather than 
in any particular points. I confess, indeed, that { 
brother Shereblock was a little hampered in 
bringing home the charge of blasphemy te the 
defendant to-day $ but it is not every body that 
would have known how to proceed in such a case. 
I fear it would have required more wit than I am 
possessed of to have made it out a libel, with j 
such a stiflf fellow opposed to me as that Mr. 
Trap." 

" LyttletoV said the Serjeant, "let me beg 
that you will persist no further in such perverse ; 
conversation as this." — Then turning towards i 
the Doctor, he continued : — " These young men 
are so fondjrf exercising themselves in disputa- 
tion, that whichever side of an argument you I 
take, they are ever ready to become your oppo- 
nents ; so that strangers run away continually 
With the impression that they maintain noxious 
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prihctples and opinions, because they have been 
defending them, not upon grounds of their 
own conviction of their truth, but for the sake of 
conversation, and to exhibit their readiness to 
sjtand forth in whatever way they may be requir- 
ed. — But to return to what we were talking about: 
— Let me ask, do you not consider that there is a 
great advantage which large provincial towns 
possess over the metropolis, with regard to the 
observation of the Sabbath, where no gross vio- 
lations of it are known or witnessed? Now, 
though no man can more highly appreciate the 
benefits of the public and private observance of 
religious duties upon this day than myself, nor 
can any one have been a more constant and un- 
willing witness to the sad, deplorable results oc- 
casioned by the neglect of it than I have ; yet I 
should wish to know, from such authority as you 
can give, whether the observation of it be any 
thing more than a custom, sanctioned merely by 
common consent and antiquity. m Do you consi- 
der it enjoined by any thing that can amount to 
a positive law V 9 

" What you allude to,' 9 replied the Doctor, 
" is a prevalent, but at the same time an erro- 
neous opinion, that the institution of the Sabbath 
rests, only, upon the Levkical law ; which law, 
being abrogated, or jrather superseded by the 
Christian, many conceive may, or may not 
be observed. But, Sir, the Sabftath was clear- 
ly instituted at the time of the Creation, 
when it was blessed, hallowed, ajid set apart ; 
an event in which we are now as much in- 
terested as any of the generations thed have gone 
before us. That it existed long before the esta- 
blishment of the Jewish polity, is evident from 
the allusions made to.it while the Israelites were 
in the wilderness, and because on the day pre- 
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oeding tbeir Sabbaths, they mere commanded 
collect a dpuble quantity of food, that they might 
have no occasion and no pretence for infringing 
upon that day of rest, — a day which they had ever 
dedicated to the service of their God. But. Sir, 
we Christians have reasons, still stronger than 
the Jews had, for the faithful dedication of this 
day to the purport for which it was designed ; 
because we thus perpetually commemorate* the 
greatest blessing under the Gospel — the resur- 
rection firom death to life eternal. This was the 
era of a new Creation, well deserving continual j 
remembrance. And, let me ask, was not the | 
institution of it revived by the Apostles them* 
selves, who immediately after the ascension of 
their Lord, congregated for sacred worslpp the 
first Christian assemblies, and at more than one 
of which he, the Saviour himself, was present ? 
On this day, too, the Holy Spirit descended on 
the Apostles, and filled them with sacred inspira- 
tion. It is, therefore, sanctioned by God the 
Father at the Creation, by God the Son at tho 
Resurrection, and by God the Holy Ghost at the 
day of Penticost. Besides all this, have we not 
authority, which amounts to a positive law, for 
knowing that ' the Sabbath was made for man 2' 
and , if jo, how was it meant to apply to him i 
Not made for him to follow his mere vain and 
idle pursuits ; but meant to influence him in 
bringing him to the acknow ledgment of his de- 
pendence on Almighty power, and thereby to se- 
cure that statf of future blessedness which is held 
out to him ; and dp we not uniformly find dege- 
neracy of manners, and a contempt of all that is 
good and sacred, to be the natural and inevita- 
ble consequences of neglecting it ? But, Sir, as 
you justly observe, in our provincial towns we j 
have not to contend with all that bad example 
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which is set by those of the most exalted rank 
in the metropolis. I believe, were my situation 
removed thither, that nothing would excite my 
detestation, so much as this; for to what purpose 
is it that we inveigh against the breach of this 
day, and against the infringements upon its sapc- 
\ tity» when we see nobles, and others of the prin- 
cipal people of the land themselves the infractors 
of it $— when we see them exhibiting to their in- 
feriors the cold indifference and unconcern with 
which they make their innovations upon it ? One 
would ihink they were lost to the finer feelings 
of their nature, when the records of our courts 
bear testimony that the majority of crimes which 
are punished, not unfrequently by death, have 
sprung from this one cause. Were tbey endued 
with the feelings of true Christian charity, would 
they not forego the most powerful allurements 
which pleasure could offer, when they know that 
their baneful and pernicious example of neglect- 
ing the duties and observance of this day, leads 
on so many of their fellow creatures to their ru- 
in ? But, awful as the consideration is, they do 
not reflect upon the consequences of their conduct ; 
by which they practically manifest a determina- 
tion neither, to quench the splendour of the lamp, 
the jo> of the harp, nor the conviviality of the 
feast, although there result from all this such 
crimes as hurry on their fellow-men to an untime- 
ly and ignominious death." 

" Still, Doctor," interrupted the Serjeant, " you 
are to bear in mind that it is a day of rest, both 
to man and beast*" 

*• I grant," he continued, 44 it is a day of re- 
pose and cairn relaxation, at the same time that 
it is meant as peculiarly devoted to the Creators 
or, at all events, that it should be distinguished 
from all other days. Can we go on in the Jabo- 
▼oi. i.— Q 3. 
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riou$ pursuits of business, or in the less satisfac- 
tory, but more laborious pleasures of life, day 
aft?r day successively, without breaking upon its 
concerns and revelry, to dedicate the seventh to 
the God who made us, — to the God who still up- 
holds us in our mortal career, — the God who calls 
upon us 4 to work out our own salvation,' — to the 
God before whom we must soon appear at the last 
great Assize, to give an account on which our 
eternal destiny depends ? Do the vain, the fri- 
volous, the unsubstantial amusements, as they 
are generally followed by many of the higher 
classes of society in town, — do they at all an- 
swer the description of even moderate relaxation 
and rest ? Do they not bring toil, trouble and 
vexation upon all who are concerned in them ? 
Surely what are termed * quiet assemblies, con- 
versaziones, small dinner and music parties/ 
can never, by the distortions of any sophistry, 
be construed into any other than such flagrant , 
breaches of what, if not actually sacred, is re- I 
garded by the wise and prudent as such, as would 
in any case deserve the severest reprehension. 
But the terms amusement and pleasure are here j 
t altogether misapplied ; these things have nothing 
whatever to do with the consideration of rational 
enjoyment; they are devised not so much from j 
the desire of recreation, as the wish to gratify 
depraved inclinations ; from pride and ambition 
to appear great, and to be removed from the j 
vulgar; from a spirit of rivalry, to vie with 
those above them ; from a spirit of licentiousness, 
inducing them to fly to such expedients to relieve 
the tedium which oppresses the idle and unreflect- 
ing mind. In short, the manner in which this 
ho\y day is passed by the votaries of fashion and 
dissipation, by those whose great duty it is to 
exhibit in themselves patterns of virtue, is in 
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receiving arid returning visits, and in ostenta- 
tious displays of themselves, their equipages, and 
attendants; all which amounts to nothing less 
than one entire, systematic, and wilful infraction 
of one of the most express and explicit command* 
mehts which the finger of God has engraven upon 
stones, or which his Spirit has written upon the 
heart of man." 

" Dr. Freeman," said the Serjeant, " you have 
spoken the very sentiments of my own breast, and 
I go along with you to the full extent of all you 
have uttered, and to much more, to all that you 
would express." 

" Mr. Serjeant," said Mr. Shereblock, « the 
warmth which the Doctor has manifested may 
probably proceed from those overstrained notions 
of piety which are now so prevalent, and which 
even some of the best of our divines neither feel 
inclined to adopt nor sanction. I would not in- 
sinuate any thing offensive, Dr. Freeman, but 
may I be permitted to ask whether you are not 
almost as decidedly adverse to the amusements 
and recreations of life upon any other day as upon 
the sunday ? Are you not what is now termed 
Evangelical?" 

" Sir," said the Doctor, smiling, " I do indeed 
profess myself to be so, in the true and primary 
signification of the term, but not in the sense which 
you seem to understand it; for Evangelism, in mo- 
dern acceptation, is only another name for Calvin- 
ism. No, Sir; I am no enemy to any seasonable 
pleasures, that are in themselves rational or inno- 
cent. 1 am one who must contend that the service 
of religion is twofold, consisting of devotional du- 
ties to God, and of social duties to man, and that 
they are to be carried on together. I think we 
are enjoined by the positive directions of Holy 
Writ, and by the no less positive commands of 
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reason and conscience, to separate the Sabbath 
from all other days, by every possible mark of 
a sacred distinction; by a cessation from the 
common and ordinary employments of body and 
mind ; and by a dedication of ourselves by 
thought and action to the God who made us: but 
1 conceive, if we conscientiously discharge our 
common duties with fidelity at other times, we may 
lawfully, nay, what is more, we may, consistent- 
ly with the design of true religion, mix with 
them all such pleasures of public and private so- 
ciety as have no tendency to corrupt the mind, or 
vitiate the heart" 

" Doctor," said the Serjeant, " I am so accus- 
tomed to hear men talk, and sometimes to so lit* 
tie purpose, on the abstruse perplexities of human 
laws, that I listen with uncommon interest to the 
free and rational discussion of matters which have 
reference to laws divine. We are so glad to di- 
vert the current of our common thoughts and 
common occupations, that we travel out of our 
profession into others, with as much hope and 
delight as he who changes from one climate to 
another for the benefit of his health, or the re- 
creation and instruction of his mind. Let me, 
therefore, trouble you with another enquiry. — Is 
it true that some of the National Clergy have en- 
joined a sort of non-conformity to the world ?" 

** I regret to say," replied the Doctor, «• that 
this is actually done by too many of the Estab- 
lishment, both directly and indirectly. Directly, 
in their exhortations and writings, calling upon 
their congregations to renounce the things of the 
world, not merely things evil, but those innocu- 
ous, alleging this to be the direct command of 
the Saviour, which they endeavour to substanti- 
ate by passages from Scripture, which, 1 hesitate 
not to say, are wretchedly perverted. The fact 
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is, they insist that the injunctions laid upon the 
Disciples by our Saviour, and upon his disciples 
only, as the promulgers of a new form of reli- 
gion, to be still binding, not only upon the Min- 
istry, but upon all the professors of the Chris- 
tian name. They denominate, or rather they 
anathematize, all who differ from them by the 
offensive title of * worldly.' Their brethren of 
the Church, not Calvinistic, are termed 4 world- 
ly ministers,' and their adherents, « children 
fashioned like the world ;' although they must or 
ought to know, that, in Apostolic language, the 
epithet is exclusively applied to those infidels 
and profane and wicked persons who constitute 
the bulk of mankind ; hence, also, Satan is call- 
ed 'the Prince of this World/ They preach up, 
therefore, ' non-conformity to the world ;* that is, 
an aversion from rational amusements or recrea- 
tive pursuits of life, as opposed to the injunctions 
of the Apostles ; and they call upon their follow- 
ers to * have no fellowship with the unrighteous' 
—to have * no communion with darkness 9 (they 
themselves being the light) : for, say they, * ye 
are the temple of God ; wherefore come out from 
among them, — be separate, and touch not the 
unclean thing.' Now, if this be not a palpable 
and gross perversion of Scripture, I am no judge 
what can be. I further affirm, that they in- 
culcate this doctrine of non-conformity upon 
such principles, and upon that vicious mode of 
interpretation, which indirectly leads them to put 
asunder what God had joined together; for 
their self-abstraction from the innocent amuse* 
meiits of life, and their endeavours to hang up in 
domestic circles the sword instead of the olive- 
branch, are, to me, even something more than 
indirect infringements upon all the social duties 
of life which are enjoined to us by the Decalogue,, 
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tolerated by the Gospel itself, and in some mea- 
sure sanctioned * by the first miracle which the 
8a vioor manifested to the world/ 9 

" Do yon not think, Doctor," said the Ser- 
jeant, " that these non-conformists usurp the 
province of judges of the conscience, giving out 
thai amusements cannot be innocent and ration- 
ally enjoyed, and that such and such pleasures 
must necessarily be attended with such and such 
bad consequences ?" 

"Most undoubtedly, 9 ' replied the Doctor: 
"they indirectly arrogate to themselves this 
power ; and by it they insinuate that we, who 
differ from them, are sanctioning, by our exam- 
ple ami sentiments, practices alike prejudicial to 
ourselves, and to those committed to our care. 
There appears to me only one rule of judgment. 
If the moderate participation of rational recrea- 
tion be not prohibited by the precepts of the 
Gospel, and do not lead to consequences to en- 
danger the spiritual welfare of the individual, 
they may be lawfully indulged ; and whether any 
such bad consequences actually do result, must 
alone be determined by every one's conscience. 
If the mind acquits itself of such an imputation, 
who are they that shall venture to accuse it ? 
It does not follow, because one man cannot enter 
a theatre without receiving bad impressions, that 
others should be equally weak or susceptible of 
vice. It does not follow because your daughter 
occasionally goes to a ball, or attends a dance, 
that I am to pronounce it sinful, though her hab- 
its of virtue continue the same, and her mind re- 
mains uncontaminated. It does not follow be- 
cause with the use of cards some gamble and 
commit consequent enormities, that I, with dif- 
ferrent inclinations may not touch them. Or, is 
it reasonable, is it religion, to abstain from all 
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these thing*, knowing the nature of them, lest 
our virtue and prudence should fail ? Might we 
not as well become cloistered monks and her- 
mits ? Rather are we not to ' use this world as 
not abusing it? 9 It is true, we are generally to 
avoid temptations : but there are some which it is 
better to vanquish than not to be tempted by them 
at all. But, supposing amusements to be fraught 
with baneful and seductive evil— which is only 
true of them in the extreme, or where those par- 
taking of them are viciously inclined — does it 
follow that we must necessarily refuse the good 
and chose the evil ? Assuredly not! They who 
cannot partake of them without finding the 
strong holds of their virtue assailed beyond their 
means of keeping them, do well in withdrawing 
from them, and leaving them to those who have 
no such misgivings." 

" Precisely so," said the Serjeant, taking up 
the argument " What 1 affirm, Doctor, is 
that amusement, so long as it continues to be 
amusement and not business, may be moderately 
indulged without any moral detriment. Thea- 
tres, balls, and card parties, and all the varietes 
of public pleasures, may be applied to the worst 
purposes ; but they may also be applied to profit 
and instruction. There is no blessing which 
Heaven has given us that may not be converted 
into a curse :— of this our daily experience af- 
fords abundant proof. The food by which we 
are supported, and without which we could not 
exist, by an intemperate use of it, may lay the 
foundation, not only of disease, but death. 
Whatever appetite, whether mental or bodily, is 
indulged beyond the bounds of discretion or pru- 
dence, it counteract^ the design for which it was 
given. If people attend the theatre for the sake 
of catching at the folly and licentiousness which 
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nay undoubtedly be found there, they certainly 
nay meet with it, — yes, and they may meet with 
it any where else, if they are disposed to seek 
for it*: but if I go, it is with the same intentions 
that actuate all others whom I know : I go to 
witness the close approximation to exalted na- 
ture in the masterly scenes of Shakespeare. In 
the intellectual garden of that great author, 
there are flowers of the most beautiful form and 
the most exquisite perfume, and there are weeds, 
also, of the most noxious growth ; and while I 
gaze and please my senses with the one, I pass 
by the other as unworthy of my notice ; indeed 
they do not excite my attention. I see, in the 
character of Richard, the deep, internal, moral 
workings of a man who has waded through blood 
to a throne ; and when 1 look upon his outward 
splendour, 1 balance it against his mental an- 
guish, and I loathe him ! I see in Macbeth, how 
men of pure minds are gradually worked upon 
by the seductive allurements of ambition, and by 
yielding their judgments to those who have un- 
due influence over them, to go on from one trans- 
gression to another, till they commit enormities, 
at the contemplation of which they stand aghast ; 
and then peace takes leave of their breasts for 
ever. In Hamlet, I see the instrument by which 
the murderer and adultress are brought to en- 
dure the pangs of a troubled mind, and the bit- 
ter compunctions of a self-accusing conscience. 
I see, in Wolsey, a man whom ambition has 
raised from the lowest to the most exalted sta- 
tion, and, from that, precipitated to contempt, 
poverty and death. And by these means I have 
been taught, more forcibly than by many others, 
the dangers of these wayward passions. By 
other tragedians, I am led to see the historical 
or real representation of circumstances which 
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have subdued the pride or raised the hopes of 
men of other times; and* I am strongly impressed 
by the same excitements to aim at virtue, and 
to despise, vice. In comedies such as are chaste 
(for I see no others, and it is to be lamented that 
others should be tolerated), I derive a harmless 
gratification. And, on these grounds, I main- 
tain that morality has to contend with no power- 
ful antagonist, when it would deprecate the evil 
tendency of scenic representations. . I have ob- 
served, as long as I have been capable of obser- 
vation, the effect of theatrical exhibitions upon 
those who have witnessed them in the manner I 
have done -. .and the honest impression on my 
mind is, that, in several ways, the benefit has 
outweighed all the evil that has been imputed to 
them. 

"Again, if I attend the ball-room, which 
even now I occasionally do, it is that I may in- 
terchange sentiments and opinions with those I 
meet ; that I may not exhibit a false and stoical 
aversion to support any object that has a season- 
able cheerfulness to promote ; that I may mingle 
among all ages with those who would shine in 
elegant and social life ; and that I may please 
myself by observing the graces and manners of 
the rising generation ; for all these things excite 
both sexes to support a name and character, 
which they can only do by their virtues and ac- 
complishments. And though these may. not 
have a direct influence to implant religious feel- 
ings in the heart, yet they have an indirect ten- 
dency to do so; for if once the mind can be 
brought to imbibe only the semblance of virtue, 
as that without which it cannot be either tolerat- 
ed or respected by good society, it may the more 
easily be influenced to adopt the vitality of reli- 
gion upon still higher principles, 
vox,, i.— R. 
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"If I visit in private life, I listen to music 
with pleasure, because I have a taste and relish 
for it; I find that it frequently becalms the ruf- 
fled mind, that it subdues the perplexed passions, 
and that it excites a strong, but tender sensibili- 
ty. I delight in pictures, in sculpture, in draw- 
ing, and in works of art that exhibit skill and 
display science. I play whist* because, white it 
affords innocent amusement, it exercises the 
thinking faculties; or I join in a round game of 
cards, to promote cheerfulness, and prevent 
harmless mirtlf from ceasing: and I say with 
you, if others be unable to enjoy these things 
from the over-refined sensibilities of conscience, 
let them pursue the bias of their own inclina- 
tions ; but because they have this distaste them- 
selves, or affect to feel a scrupulous dread at 
yielding to the amusements of life, let them not 
hold out their fears as the prohibitions of Holy 
Writ. We have all different complexions and 



diums ; and what may appear sinful to one per- 
son, may not to another : and what may seem 
indifference to this, by another may be regarded 
as the direct contrary." 

The conversation now took a different turn, 
and continued general, until it was suggested to 
the host by his guests, that they were inclined i 
to move into the drawing-room. During the 
whole evening Mr. Hawke had maintained an 
unusual silence, and, though never inattentive to J 
the wants or to whatever might promote tbe en- I 
joyment of his friends, yet he was more inclined ' 
to listen than to converse. After the party had 
removed into the drawing-room, the Doctor took 
an opportunity, before the close of the evening, 
of telling him how much he was at a loss to ac- 
count for his thoughtfulness and taciturnity, and 
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expressed the hope that nothing of a serious na- 
ture had occasioned the change which he remark- 
ed. 

" Indeed, my good Sir," replied he, " I have 
entertained none but the most serious reflections, 
from the time we parted after our last evening 
walk to the present hour. Our discussion then, 
and what you have advanced since, have had 
the effect to excite a still further and deeper con- 
sideration : which I begin to think, will end in 
removing my former prejudices ; in making me 
look at a brighter prospect than I have hitherto 
beheld ; and, finally, in bringing me to adopt 
opinions which require only impartial investiga- 
tion to produce an assurance of their reasonable- 
ness and truth/ 9 

The Doctor, taking his band, and pressing it 
with warmth, now took a silent and unobserved 
leave. On the following morning he found this 
billet upon his table : 
" My dear Sir, 

"As I have now a wish to attend the service 
of the Church, I shall feel obliged by your ap- 
propriating a Few to me. 

" Yours truly and faithfully, 

"J. IUWKB." 
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Swibt is the morning's lovely ray, 
That fraught with fragrance leads the day ; 
But sweeter far that native grace 
Which mantles o'er the virgin's face, 
Deepening her fair unspotted charms 
When modest Virtue feels alarms. 

Of soul how dead, of passions vile, 
Of blackened heart, and vicious bent, 
Is his, whose libertine intent 

Can such sweet loveliness defile ! 
Disgrace to man, tho* fallen low, 
How can he peace or comfort know, 
Who in the bud could blast the rose ? 
The slave of guilt, a prey to woes, 
And racked by never-dying throes 
Of conscience keen, his life shall pass ; 
And deeper all, as sinks his glass ! 

Oh mark that form !— tho' sunken now, 
It boasted once of Health's fresh glow x 
Lovely and fair, and pure the maid, 
Ere brutal man her faith betrayed. 
That eye tho' lustreless and dead. 
That cheek, whence every rose is fled, 
That feeble step, and drooping gait, — 
These, once, pourtrayed a different fate. 
How changed is she ! an outcast ! — one 
Whose food is tears, whose couch a stone, 
Whose canopy the wintry sky, 
And only business now — to die ! 

To die ! dread thought ! but not before 
Repentance floods her chasten'd soul, 
Nor til] Religion's mild control 

Unlocks for her its saving store. 
Oh no ! she must first seek the Cross, 

And there her sins, her cares dismiss, 
And, counting earthly good as dross, 

Her Saviour's head anoint, and kiss, 
And wash his feet with holy tears.— 
Hush'd then shall be her aching fears; 
No more shall burst the struggling sigh, 
The fount of Borrow shall be dry ; 
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And sweet Religion's pure caress 
Shall fold her to its heart, and bless. 
And tho* the fire forsake her eye, 
Tho* leave her cheek the crimson dye, 
Elastic tho' no more her tread, 
And youth and loveliness be fled ; 
Yet in her eye and cheeks there lives 
The charm which resignation gives, 
And on her features is engraved, 
«fho' sin hath sc&th'd, kind Heaven hath savM !" 

A copy of these lines was presented by Mr. 
Deacon to his Rector one morning, on which they 
had met for the purpose of visiting together the 
family of the distressed Seaman, whom they had 
the satisfaction to find in a far better situation. 
By their intercession with his landlord, his fur- 
niture had been restored ; by their assistance 
and advice, the man's health was much impro- 
ved, and his wife was perfectly recovered, so 
that she could now resume her labours ; while the 
young woman, on whose constitution sorrow had 
made large ravages, was beginning to feel the 
happy influence of Religion, to " her great and 
endless comfort." Great as had been her sin, 
deep and sincere was her penitence. She rested 
not satisfied with a few confessions of her fault, 
nor with the utterance of a few prayers, which 
custom made weary to her. No ; once led astray 
from the path of duty, she felt the weakness and 
insufficiency of her nature; and with full pur- 
pose of heart, she turned herself to Him whose 
ways are mercy, and sought unto Him for grace, 
for pardon, and for peace. It needs not be said 
that she" sought not in vain ; for returning calm- 
ness had begpin to show itself ; and her days and 
nights, which lately had been passed in that 
sickness of mind and spirit which hangs like 
a heavy weight upon the heart of the sinner, 
wore now a milder appearance* In this amelio- 
voi» i.— R fL 
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rated state, it was the happiness of the Doc- 
tor and his Curate to find them. The old man, 
yet unable to get out, was reading in his Bible to 
his poor Magdelene who, whilst attending with 
tender and affectionate duty on her babe, listened 
to him with eagerness. I 

'The messengers of peace' broke in upon them 
before they were aware, and gladdened' them 
with their sight. After a short delay in this 
house of returning health and peace, they pro- 
ceeded onwards to the visitation of other objects 
of commiseration and pity ; but as they were 
passing the door of Mr. Hawke, — w Deacon/' 
said the Doctor, " let us call in here for a 
few minutes, that I may inform our friend of the 
arrangement I design to make for his accom- 
modation in the church : for I am very anxious 
to give this converted advocate a special retainer. 
They were now ushered into the library, where 
they found Mr. Hawke engaged in earnest con- 
versation with Mr. Singleton, the minister of 
the Unitarian Chapel ; who, having received 
from his late disciple information of his apostacy, 
had come to enquire into, and canvass the rea- 
sons of his secession. This interview the Doctor 
considered most fortunate ; as in the event of 
a discussion of the principles of their religious 
differences taking place, he judged that an op- 
portunity would be afforded for making an es- 
timate how far, and with what degree of since- 
rity, his friend had been brought to espouse I 
his new belief. I 

" This is the gentleman of whom I once made j 
mention to you, Doctor," said he : " he has been 
plying me with arguments of a very different 
tendency to those which you once offered to my 
consideration, and which produced so firm a 
change in my mind, though he has been pointing 
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eut to me the shockingness (as he terms it) of the. 
Athanasian Creed ; which he says, is a disgrace, 
not only- to the Church which makes it part of , 
its Liturgy, but to the whole Christian world. 
Now, as you and Mr Deacon are come in ve- 
ry opportunely, you will, I hope, not suffer me 
to hear one side of the question only ; for though 
one part of a dispute is enough for me in the case 
of a client, it is by no means sufficient in an af- 
fair of so much importance as this. If, therefore, 
you and Mr. Deacon will plead on the opposite 
side, Mr. Singleton, I am sure, will be ready 
to conduct the accusation against you ; and in 
that case he will open the business. We have 
no clerk to call silence, nor to empannel a jury ; 
-will you, therefore, Mr Singleton, without fur- 
ther ceremony, take the lead. 

«' Sir," replied he " stranger as I am to these 
Gentlemen, you have imposed upon me a task to 
which I fear 1 am unequal ; but as it is my duty 
to avail myself of all opportunities to correct 
wrong ideas and principles, however sanctioned 
by antiquity and power, and to disseminate 
just ones in their places, without more considera- 
tion I begin. In the first place, I shall con- 
fine my observations to two general heads : one 
is, that Athanasius was not the author of the 
Creed, and that, therefore, it is absurd to call 
it by its present name ; and the other, that it not 
only contains a doctrine repugnant to reason, 
and highly incongruous, but also arrogates a 
power of anathematising, altogether inconsistent 
with the Christian religion. Besides, supposing 
Athanasius to be its author, it is no recommenda- 
tion to it to bear his name ; for he was banished 
for sedition and evil practices more than once." 

" I will take your last observation first," said 
the Doctor } " and I have no hesitation in assert- 
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ing that Atiianasius, in himself, was a persecu- 
ted man, and persecuted solely on account of his 
firm and inflexible orthodoxy ; which was so of- 
fensive to the innovators of his time, that he be- 
came an object of their malignant envy and un- 
ceasing malevolence. So far from being what 
you represent him to be, l\is character was alto- 
gether different, and worthy rather of admira- 
tion than censure. I could prove to you the 
truth of this, but it is not necessary $ because 
even granting him to be the object you represent 
him, that would in no degree impugn either the 
authority or veracity of the creed." 

" How so, Sir ?" replied Mr. Singleton. " If 
he be not the author of it, then it is no Ion* 
r the Athanasian Creed, but the Creed of any 
dy, or nobody. 
" We will not dispute about names," said Mr. 
Deacon, " but confine ourselves to facts. It is 
the doctrine of the Creed with which we have 
to do." 

" As for its doctrine," said Mr. Singleton, 
"that is altogether abhorrent! The dogma of 
the Trinity is. monstrous, but the dogma of 
this Creed is unreasonable, cruel, and presump- 
tuous ! To say that unless a man believes every 
thing contained in it, he is without doubt lost, is 
to say that unless a man will assent to a string of 
inconsistencies, he is in a state of inevitable per- 
dition. Now, such an idea is horrible to a Chris- 
tian, and makes a charitable mind shrink with 
dread." 

"It is all very well," said the Doctor "for 
people to profess so much liberality and feel- 
ing for others. There is something in it catch- 
ing and plausible, for it is the doctrine of tinsel 
and show ; whilst the candour and solemnity 
of undisguised truth and orthodoxy are repulsive 
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and unseemly, because they are unsparing 
and inimical 9 to fraud and presumption. I 
cannot conceive how any one can, consistently, 
talk of Christian feeling and charity, who ab- 
jures the only idea of Christ which can com- 
mand our reverence or excite our love. Without 
a violation of that charity, I am of opinion, that 
they bear the Christian name for no other 
purpose than their own convenience ; and are no 
more to be called Christians than the Creed un- 
der consideration is, according to your view, to 
be called Athanasian." 

" How, Sir ?" replied Mr* Singleton, with 
some warmth. " We are perhaps as good 
Christians, at least as good men, as those who 
arrogate to themselves that title." 

" With personal goodness, or individual cor- 
rectness of life, I consider we have nothing to do 
at present, 9 ' said Mr. Deacon. " I must coincide 
in the sentiment so temperately, yet so firmly 
advanced by my friend ; and if I mistake not, 
the infidels of the present day, claim you as 
their brethren, though they tax you with incon- 
sistency, for retaining the name, when you have 
abjured the doctrine of Christianity. Nay, they 
say that the rescinding the laws that were once 
in force against you, is the door through which 
they have made bold to enter ; and that it is un- 
just that they should be persecuted for their doc- 
trines, whilst you are permitted not only to pro- 
fess your principles, but to proselytize. I men- 
tion this to show you the opinion entertained by 
men who feel no respect for creeds, and whose only 
merit is, (if merit it may be called), that they 
have the courage openly to avow their belief." 

" Such observations, coming from a Trinita- 
rian, excite in me no wonder," replied Mr. 
Singleton, " since it is a part of their creed to 
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despise all who differ from them. But, I would 
ask, why may we not be called Christians as 
well as you ? We profess the founder of our re- 
ligion to be Jesus Christ, who was a singularly 
good man, and one pre-eminently gifted and 
favoured by Heaven ; we believe in the miracles 
which he wrought ; we submit to his doctrines 
and maxims as the best rules of light ; we 
acknowledge that he was raised from the dead, 
and that he is now an inhabitant of Heaven." 

" And ;" continued the Doctor, " allow me to 
say, that they who are Christians in truth 
acknowledge the author and maker of their reli- 
gion to be Jesus Christ, the son of a Virgin, in 
his human form, but, in his spiritual nature, 
' exalted far above all principalities and pow- 
ers for this reason because he is God, who not 
only could give that sanction, weight, and 
authority to moral precepts, which lawgivers, 
who were mere men, could not, but who was 'the 
Mediator of the Covenant, perfect God and per- 
fect Man/ He it was that paid the atonement of 
our sins, and became by his own nature and 
power, ' the first fruits of them that slept. 9 
There is something in this to excite our love in a 
higher and more impressive degree than the idea 
which you entertain. I am not surprised that you, 
who are an Unitarian, should object to this creed in 
particular ; my astonishment rests upon those 
who while they profess to acknowledge the Chris- 
tian verity, entertain a shyness on this subject. 
But I will assert, that all who believe in the tri- 
une Deity, must either go the full length of the 
Creed, or abjure their profession." 

" Yes ; but, Sir, I believe neither the Trinity 
nor the Creed," said Mr. Singleton ; " and I am 
proud to dissent from .them, as they are unintel- 
ligible, and as I before said, uncharitable : un- 
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intelligible, because one contains a mystery be- 
yond all human power to comprehend ; and the 
other asserts a sweeping condemnation, which 
must exclude, I think, every one from salvation. 
Now, on this principle, I am fully justified in 
using the terms unintelligible and uncharitable. 
But, to go more deeply into the subject, how, I 
-would ask, can three persons be one, or one three ? 
As well may you say that you two Gentlemen 
and myself, who are three distinct persons, are 
one person ; for if the three persons of your 
Trinity are each God, then are they three Gods, 
and you are polytheists." 

" To fiie charge of polytheism I give a most po- 
sitive denial/ 9 said the Doctor. " That the sub- 
ject of the Trinity is mysterious, is, I should hope, 
no reason why it should not be believed ; and that 
the condemnatory clauses are not uncharitable, 
I also must contend. But, Sir, though great is 
the mystery of the Trinity, we may, nevertheless, 
find, at least, some analogy to help us to com- 
prehend it. In doing this, however, 1 must dis- 
claim making use of any gross idea of the Almigh- 
ty, or measuring him by human capacity ; for as 
lie is an infinite spirit, so must our understanding, 
-which is necessarily limited to earthly things, 
fail thoroughly to take it in. It is only, there- 
fore, in a spiritual sense that we can discuss this 
point ; and our arguments must consequently be 
stripped of all grossness and humanity. Con- 
ceive, if you can, what I take to be the most 
perfect idea of God, that he is perfect wisdom, 
goodness, and power. Now, if such perfectness 
belong to the three persons of the Trinity, they 
must necessarily be all equally God. But that 
each of these possesses this in himself, is appa- 
rent from this consideration, that each is self- 
conscious of each other's actions ; for as that 
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person of the Trinity whom we call the Father 
is God, in every sense of our comprehension and 
belief so must the other two, if they possess the 
same attributes, be God : and they are, also, 
three in one." 

"You laid down an axiom respecting the 
spirituality of the Deity/* replied Mr. Singleton, 
" and that we should discuss it in a spiritual 
manner. Now, your view rests only, I conceive, | 
on your own dictum : and, therefore, we are yet as j 
widely at issue as when you commenced your 
argument. 9 ' | 

"I hope not," observed Mr. Deacon ; "for I 
think Dr. Freeman has laid down a position, 
which, as it is warranted by Scripture, is strong 
and immoveable. And that it is so, may be 
learnt, first, from the consideration of the Son 
or second person, on the principal of self-consci- 
ousness ; for whatever is self-conscious of the j 
wisdom, power, and perfection of another being, 
must be one and the same as that being. Hence j 
the son says, * The Father is in me, and I in j 
him,' — ' As the Father knoweth me, so know I 
the Father,' — ' Whatsoever things he doeth, these 
also, doth the son likewise. 9 Who, then, on 
considering the strict and only true sense that , 
these and several passages of Holy Writ express, 
can deny that the Father and the Son have 
the same self-consciousness, fully and perfectly 
the same, and that each equally comprehends the 
other : and, consequently, they are one and the 
same. Now, if this be true, and I defy Satan 
himself to disprove it, then is the Divinity com- I 
posed of these two, mutually and intimately 
God ; and of the Holy Ghost possesses the same 
self -consciousness as the Father and the Son, he 
must, in like manner, be God, equally and essen- 
tially one and the same : — For the spirit 
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searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of 
God,' — 4 The love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given to us.' 
In like manner, Christ speaking of him, says, 
* He shall not speak of himself, but whatsoever 
he shall hear, that shall he speak ; and he will 
show you things to come. He shall glorify me ; 
for he shall receive of mine, and shall show it 
unto you. All things that the Father hath are 
mine; therefore, said I, that he shall take of 
mine and shall show it unto you. 9 Here, then, 
the Holy spirit is as intimately acquainted with 
the mind or counsel of the Father and Son 
as they are of each other's : he must, therefore, 
be the same with them, and as intimate and 
as much within them, as the spirit of a man 
is in a man ; and all this by an essential uni- 
ty or self-consciousness. ' For, 9 says the Apos- 
tle, ' what man knuweth the things of a man, 
save the spirit of a man which is in him ; 
even so the things of God knoweth no man but 
the Spirit of God. 9 — In like manner, God com- 
prehends the Spirit as the Spirit comprehends 
God ; < For, 9 says the Apostle, ' he knoweth 
the mind of the Spirit, too. 9 — Thus I have shewn 
you, how these three are necessarily and essen- 
tially God, ' neither confounding the persons, 
nor dividing the substance. 999 

" I confess, 99 said Mr. Hawke, who had hith- 
erto been a silent and very attentive auditor, 
M that were any thing yet wanting to complete 
my turning to what I now conceive the true idea 
of God, as contained in the orthodox notion of 
the Trinity, I should, from this view of it, have 
confessed my error ; but as 1 have already done 
that, I need only now say that my conviction is 
complete, — so complete, that no argument can be 
advanced powerful enough to cause me to swerve 
voi, ju — S. 
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from this my fixed judgment. And I thank Hea- 
ven that I have had the opportunity of being pre- ' 
vented from denying my Saviour and my God, 
and shutting my heart against the divine influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. I only now regret that J 
I should ever have entertained principles and te- 
nets which I consider at variance with Christian- 
ity itself. I owe this open declaration to you, 
Mr. Singleton ; and be assured that my decision 
is the result, not of a partial judgment, for I 
leaned to you rather than to the church : not a j 
hasty resolve, for I have thought of it deeply, j 
seriously, and for some time : not of a spirit of 
wavering and change, for I clung to your doc- 
trines as the drowning mariner to the mast ; but 
of a most conscientious belief that the idea which 
I, in unison with others of your sect, had carv- 
ed of the Almighty, was altogether derogatory j 
to Him who * dwells not in temples made with 
hands, 9 whose throne is heaven, whose foot- 
stool is the earth, and who grasps immensity with 
a span. This idea was necessarily followed by ! 
my searching more closely and deeply into the 
subject ; and the result has been, that I hesitate 
not to confess ' a Trinity in Unity, and Unity in 
Trinity. 9 And, however fallacious and absurd 
you esteem this holy doctrine, I think it more re- ! 
concileable to common sense and reason, because 
it is founded in Scripture, and conveys altogeth- 
er a spiritual notion of the Divinity : whereas 
your notion of it is fashioned after human expe- i 
rience ; which, as it is fallable and frail, so 1 
must your conclusion partake of those imperfec- 
tions. Nay f I will go farther; for I not only 
confess the doctrine of the Trinity, but assent to 
the view taken of it in the Creed which we have 
been discussing, which I consider an admirable 
exposition of a difficult and mysterious subject. 
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And whether it bears the name of its author, or 
was a compendium of the Christian belief in the 
age when it was promulgated, about fourteen 
centuries ago, I now look upon it as a powerful 
barrier against the introduction of false notions, 
not only of the Godhead, but of the Incarnation ; 
and ' all that is necessary for a Christian to be- 
lieve to his soul's health.* Nevertheless, Dr. 
Freeman, I almost wish that the condemnatory 
clauses had not been so pointed and decisive ; 
and though I cannot go the whole length with 
Mr. Singleton in this respect, yet I should like 
to know how you would attempt to support 
them." 

" Mr. Hawke,*' said the Doctor, " I admire 
your candour, and esteem your change of senti- 
ment solely as the result of unbiassed thought 
and impartial investigation. Your remaining 
doubt I shall have no difficulty in solving ; but 
it is only fair to ask this gentleman's permission 
to advance to this part of the argument ; that 
is, if he be satisfied that the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity is not so absolutely unintelligible nor so un- 
worthy of credit as he supposed." 

"Sir," replied Mr. Singleton, "if I mistake 
not, your hypothesis amounts to this, that the 
Father is one true God, the Son one true God, 
and the Holy Ghost one true God ; and yet you 
assert there is but one true God ; which is a 
contradiction impossible to be reconciled. After 
you have cleared up this strange inconsistency, I 
shall be glad to proceed to the remaining con- 
sideration of it," 

It is a principle with your Sect," replied the 
Doctor, " to pervert or turn aside every thing 
that militates against your doctrines ; and though 
this is not the place to point out the strange 
twists which your translators and commentators 
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have given to those passages of Hoi j Writ which 
70a cannot admit, because they are too pointed 
against you, without either corrupting or ex- 
punging, yet I cannot withhold my expression of 
the unfairness and disingenuousness of it. At 
the same time, I would have you and all your 
followers to know, that the Catholic doctrine of 
the Trinity rests upon a foundation which, though 
exposed to the assaults and battering of human 
ingenuity and perverted intelligence, cannot pe- 
rish ; because it is founded upon a Rock, the Rock 
of Ages. Hence we care not to defend this or 
that passage of which there can be the least sha- 
dow of a doubt, well knowing that as the early 
Christians fled from one city to another when the 
malevolence of their adversaries denied them a 
longer continuance, so we have authorities to 
which we have recourse, beyond the pulling 
down, or erasure, or perversion of all that So- 
cinians can devise or execute/' 

" But what has this to do with my observa- 
tion ?" replied Mr. Singleton, who was glad to 
put an end to remarks that were too home for his 
refutation. 

" Much," answered Mr. Deacon, " at least 
in my opinion ; for does not your query go upon 
that principle which Dr. Freeman was depreca- 
ting ? The hypothesis he laid down and defend- 
ed, you, because you could not refute it, think 
proper to misunderstand. A very few words 
will suffice, I think to answer you. Is not the 
soul self-conscious to all that the body does, 
feels, and attempts ; and, in like manner, the bo- 
dy to the soul ? Yet these two, though they are 
not one and the same thing, because body cannot 
be soul, nor soul body, constitute one person or 
individual, namely, Man. The soul is one, consid- 
ered by itself, and so is the body ; but unite them, 
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as they are united by self-consciousness, and they 
form, when thus united, one being. So, in like 
manner, the three persons, or the three hypostases, 
or whatever name you call them, of the Divinity, 
are individually or separately one ; yet these 
three, taken together and united, form but one 
God. In what manner this union takes place it 
concerns not those who cannot comprehend their 
own union of body and soul to enquire $ for that 
which is finite cannot from its very nature, take 
in infinity : and if it fail to understand how itself 
is constituted, surely it is the height of impiety, 
profanation, and idolatry, to circumscribe the 
immensity and intangibility of the Divinity 
within the narrow comprehension of intelligences 
which 4 know but in part.' We can only 
conceive God by his attributes : we ought to rest 
satisfied with that knowledge, and not be high- 
minded,' and canvass things 4 into which the ve- 
ry angels desire to look'— 

44 But, Sir," interrupted Mr Singleton, 44 you 
make ideas of the form of God as well as we 
do ; we may, therefore rebut your assertion back 
upon yourselves. " 

44 Yes," said Mr, Deacon 44 but you must al- 
low there is some difference between spiritual, 
and human things : and as much as these va- 
ry from each other, so much does our idea of 
- the Divinity differ from yours. What we com- 
plain of is, that your conception of it is too 
gross, and adapted to human understanding; and 
consequently either derogatory from the Supreme 
Being, or bounding it up within limits, and by 
that means rendering it finite and imperfect." 

44 Or," rejoined the Doctor, 44 rather say that 
both these detractions from the incomprehen- 
sibility of God follow from the Socinian doc- 
trine." 

voi*. i.— S 2. 
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" It strikes me, Gentlemen," observed Mr* 
Hawke, " that there is one passage which pats 
this question as it now stands, quite at rest— 
' Great is the mystery of godliness ; God was . 
manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen 
of Angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed 
on in the world, received up into glory " 

"That is indeed," said Mr. Deacon, " the pas- 
sage upon which I was grounding my argument, 
and I thank you for the application which you have 
made of it." 

" I see," replied Mr. Singleton, " that you 
three unite in one against me, and at this rate we 
may go on till doomsday ; because I do not feel 
disposed to abandon my position, and I do not 
apprehend tliese Gentlemen will forsake theirs ; 
we will, therefore, proceed to what constitutes 
the uncharitableness of this Creed ; and this con- 
sists in giving over to damnation all those who 
cannot bring their understandings to comprehend 
the unreasonable and unintelligible doctrine of the 
Trinity. Now, this is very harsh and cruel, that 
they who have not a comprehension pliant enough | 
to take in this monstrous dogma, must on that 
account, be excluded from the salvation of Hea- 
ven. Not only, then, those of the Christian . 
World who dissent from you, but all the millions 
of creatures, on whom the day-spring of the Gos- 
pel has not risen, are included in this damnato- 
ry sweep, which it is disgraceful to a liberal mind 
to entertain." - 



" Iff" replied the Doctor, u a man's private | 
judgment is to be the rule and criterion of Scrip- 
ture interpretation, your hypothesis would he 
just. But who shall question the Almighty I or, 
who shall be his counsellor ? Who shall dare to 
scrutinize what he does ? or arraign his dispen- | 
sation ? If our finite comprehensions could grasp i 
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infinity, they would cease to be human. The idea 
conveys an absurdity more palpable than any which 
you can possibly lay to our charge ; and whilst it 
strives to exalt the nature of man, it either destroys 
his humanity, or derogates from the Deity. Un- 
reasonable and unintelligible as the Trinity may 
appear to you, infinitely worse and more gross is 
the notion you advance ; because, as it has been be- 
fore observed, it levels the immensity and infinity 
of heaven to the grovelling and imperfection of 
earth. Bearing these observations in mind, we 
shall come to the discussion and consideration of 
this important doctrine with more humble feelings, 
and more suitable ideas. You will, from this 
view, also, easily perceive how unjust and unfair 
is your proposition." 

" But, Sir, assertion is no argument," replied 
Mr. Singleton, " and I must beg some more sa- 
tisfactory proof than your mere dictum ; for the 
opinion of one man, nay, of a thousand beings, 
if unsupported by better authority than an ipse 
dixit, deserves no credit." 

" How, Sir," observed Mr. Deacon, " does 
that observation come from you ? Why, that is 
the very object of Dr. Freeman's remarks : but 
as you want some authority superior to human 
evidence, we shall not shrink from adducing it* 
It is unnecessary that we, who rest all our doc- 
trines on the Scriptures, fairly and logically 
interpreted, should be backward in giving our 
authority. Now, Sir, the nature of the Trini- 
ty and its foundation in the Scriptures, need not 
here be insisted on; because, had it not been 
revealed to us, we never could have known it, 
and because we have already discussed it. In 
addition to this, however, I beg leave to advance 
an hypothesis plain and simple, and one that 
cannot, I think, be objeeted to. If the institu- 
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tion of Baptism, as ordained by oar Saviour 
himself, and practised by his inspired Apostles 
and his church to our days, be binding on us, 
then I may hope to make out a case not easily 
disproved. The form of that Sacrament by 
which we are admitted into the privilege of the 
Christian dispensation, and become regenerated 
children of grace under the title of Christians, 
is a broad basis upon which to ground our pre- 
sent discussion. ' Go, baptize all nations,' were 
the words of the Saviour, ' into the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost/ Now, if 
our admission into the Christian Covenant de- 
pends upon Baptism, — and that it does we must 
believe, if we would be saved,— it depends upon 
a full confession of, and belief in, the Holy Trini- 
ty ; and this is no more and no less than what is 
asserted in the Atlianasian Creed. For if Sal- 
vation be obtained by Baptism, which brings us 
within the pale of grace, then is the acknow- 
ledgment of this doctrine absolutely necessary 
to eternal life. Whoever therefore believes in 
the efficacy of this Sacrament, must acknowledge 
the Trinity, as explained or laid down by the 
Creed now under discussion. I rest not this on 
bare supposition, Mr. Singleton ; it is founded 
upon the words of truth, — upon the assertion of 
Him ' who spake as never man spake,' and of 
Him who came to be a light to lighten the world 
to peace, virtue, and to heaven. Every text of 
Scripture depends for its full force and efficacy 
upon this doctrine : and if so, then must they 
who would rob it of its divine authority, to say 
the least, be 'in danger of the judgment. For, if 
they who call their brother ' fool' be in danger of 
hell-fire, how much rather they who deny the di- 
vinity of God, and measure hiri) by their imper- 
fect standard ! ' He that believetb and is baptiz- 
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ed shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall 
be damned. 5 — These, Sir, were almost the con- 
cluding words of Christ, before he left this earth 
to return to the glory which he had before the 
world in the bosom of his Father, and to resume 
his inconceivable Majesty ; ' being made so much 
better than the Angels, 9 that they pay him adora- 
tion and worship, glory and praise. If he, then, 
at such an hour, thought it necessary to enforce 
this upon the consideration of his followers, why. 
should any one dare, not merely to deny his true 
nature, but question the justice of his command ? 
It is, indeed, truly awful to talk lightly respect- 
ing Him, who even when under the form of man, 
in all his actions manifested the power, the one- 
ness, and dignity of the Supreme ; but how much 
more awful is it when men are found who pro- 
fane his holy name, by robbing him of his true 
nature, and denying his just aud unquestionable 
attributes ! That he is to be judge of the World is 
established beyond all controversy ; where, then, 
shall the sinner and blasphemer appear ? flow 
shall they dare to look up to him for mercy 
whom they reviled, disgraced and defamed ! All 
this is founded in Scripture, and this is singly 
and solely the doctrine of the Creed. In what, 
then, is it cruel ? in what is it uncharitable ? 
Rather, I would ask, in what is the Revelation of 
Heaven, or the book in which that Revelation is 
recorded, cruel and uncharitable ? * All Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God/ and conseqently 
must be infallible, both in faith and practice, 
and may not be charged by man with any fault, 
either of omission or commission; and why, 
then, should doctrines which not only have their 
foundation in it, but which are expressed in its 
very words, be censured and made the butt of ri- 
baldry and animadversion ? In this view, and I 
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can form no other of it, I think that they who ri- 
dicule and- reject the faith of the Holy Trinity, 
are treacling on embers which contain the spark 
of destruction hidden beneath, ready to ignite 
and consume them. This faith, then, must ' be 
kept holy and undefiled ;' for, as there is no me- 
dium between virtue and vice, and between hea- 
ven and hell, so must the doctrine of the Trinity 
be either absolutely true or false. If false, then 
Scripture is no rule of faith, for the idea of the 
Trinity could never have been conceived had it 
not been revealed from heaven : and that revela- 
tion is found in the word of God : but if it be 
true, then 1 he only who believes shall be saved, 
whilst he that believeth not shall be damned. 9 " 

« The more I hear,'* said Mr. Hawke, " of 
this doctrine, the more I am convinced of. its 
truth, and congratulate myself on having escap- 
ed from so dangerous an error as my former 
reading and associates had led me to adopt It 
is my hope that all who, through presumption or 
error of judgment, are entangled in the maze of 
Bochius, will be able to extricate themselves ; 
and at length, like the Apostle St. Thomas, be 
ready to exclaim, while looking on Jesus, * My 
Lord aqd my God !' " 

" In order to answer an objection which Mr. 
Singleton appears disposed to enforce/ 9 added 
Dr. Freeman, " I would observe, that the curse 
denounced against unbelievers can only extend to 
those who bear the name of Christ, yet refuse to 
listen to his voice; and only adopt, as articles 
of belief, those things which fall in with their 
limited and imperfect comprehensions ; I mean 
to those who, though having a talent committed 
to their management, either neglect to use it, or 
employ it in a way disgraceful to the donor, and 
dangerous to themselves. Of course, it is cbari- 
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table to believe that those on whom the Sun of 
Righteousness has not shed the healing of his 
w ings are not included in this condemnation ; for 
' the Heathens are- a law unto themselves/ and 
have not that talent to improve which Christians 
have. As, therefore, little to them is given, of 
them will little be required ; but, on the contra- 
ry, much having been given to us, of us much 
will be required. They have not been baptized 
to Christ; they have not heard of the Saviour, 
and him crucified; they cannot, therefore, « be- 
lieve what they hate not heard,' neither will they 
be punished for not performing what they have 
not known. But the case is far different with us: 
we have no such excuse to plead. Our infidelity 
cannot arise from ignorance ; we have been bap* 
tized to this doctrine, if we haVe been baptized 
at all ; and, therefore, if ' we would be saved, 
we roust thus think of the Catholic faith.' " 

"It is clear then," replied Mr. Singleton, 
" that you must regard us, and such as hold our 
opinions, as excluded from salvation: a belief 
which is not only uncharitable, but is directly 
opposed to what are termed the orthodox princi- 
ples of your Church, which denies the distinc- 
tion of elect and reprobate among any of the 
conscientious members of the Christian World/' 

"Excuse me," replied the Doctor, "you en- 
tirely mistake if you conceive us to entertain no- 
tions of this kind towards any description of men 
who conscientiously make the Gospel of Christ 
their rule of life, however differently they may 
view it from ourselves. It is true that, Accord- 
ing to our belief,' we entertain the positive assu- 
rance that they whose faith is like our own, and 
who exercise it in works of love to God and man, 
imploring the constant aid of the blessed Spirit, 
and trusting, alone, to the mediation of Christ 
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will certainly be saved — it is true we think there 
is not the same certainty for those who reject the 
necessity of a divine Redeemer; but though we 
have not the assurance, yet we sincerely cherish 
and entertain the hope that they will be of the 
happy number of the saved. Fain would we be 
more at ea?e on this matter : fain would we con- 
vert this uncertain hope into a firm assurance, It 
is with such intentions, only, that we warn oth- 
ers from adopting your principles, and strive to 
make those among you see this most important 
point in the same light that w6 view it ourselves : 
believe me, our motives emanate from charity, 
not from hatred." 

Just as the Doctor had finished speaking, the 
door opened, and the approach of visitors was 
announced : this/ therefore, put an end to the dis- 
cussion ; which, with the exception of having 
more strongly confirmed Mr. Hawke's belief in 
the truth of the Scripture doctrine of the Incar- 
nation and Divinity of Christ, had apparently no 
other effect. The contending parties now took 
their leave and withdrew. 
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